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THE COLLEGE LIBRARY AND COLLEGE 
: TEACHING’ 


a By THEODORE E. NORTON 
i LIBRARIAN OF LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


Tue cost of college libraries, as used in 
the title of this paper, is to be understood 
not so much as the cost of the buildings as 
the cost of maintenance of book collections 
and library services; or, including the 
buildings, the cost of having and operating 
libraries. The term ‘‘college’’ is to be 
understood to mean a liberal arts college 
standing alone, not a university under- 
vraduate college or professional school. 
The term is a pretty loose one, and under 
it come properly a good many institutions 
styled universities. Even the state univer- 
sities in thinly populated states are not very 
different from what we are calling colleges. 
But it is not my purpose to expound the 
characteristics of the independent liberal 
arts college as opposed to the university. 
On the contrary, the more one tries to estab- 
lish their points of dissimilarity the more 
one finds them not dissimilar. The main 
contention of this paper rests on that obser- 
vation. 

The most widely accepted statement of 
the distinction between college and univer- 
sity is that the function of the former is to 
teach, while the function of the latter is to 
promote research. A good many rhetorical 
flourishes—character building, spiritual 
values, cultural values, personal contacts, 

1An address before the Annual Conference of 


Eastern College Librarians at Columbia University, 
November 30, 1935. 


the art of teaching, the boundaries of 
knowledge, the relentless pursuit of truth, 
training for leadership, training for leisure 
—are usually added. Without considering 
how much of this has meaning and how 
much is obsecurantism, note that the richest 
phrases are uttered by the college people. 

Colleges and universities are in fact sub- 
stantially identical in organization and 
method. The college has a rudimentary 
graduate school in its honors courses and in 
its courses leading to the master of arts 
degree. The departmentalization of the 
college corresponds to the organization of 
the university in schools and colleges. 
College teachers engage in research and 
writing in so far as their capacities or in- 
clination or time permit, and the candidates 
for honors and higher degrees write theses 
or term papers. Thus, the four-year liberal 
arts college includes not only some fifth- 
year students but a considerable number of 
third- and fourth-year students engaged in 
comparatively exhaustive courses of study 
and reading in specialized subjects. They 
submit to thorough examinations in the 
special field and’comprehensive examina- 
tion in the general field. This method, or 
procedure, will probably become more 
widely practiced and more thoroughgoing 
as the standards of college education in 
America become more exacting, a process 
very clearly going on now. 
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It would be foolish to claim that the 
colleges do this work as effectively as the 
university graduate schools. But it is a 
modified form of the same kind of work, 
requiring the same kind of instruction and, 
what is important to us, the same kind of 
libraries. The American college is a minia- 
ture or an incipient university, and the 
clearest proof of this is that a college in- 
evitably becomes a university in fact when 
it gets enough money. 

We are not to conclude from this that the 
college is a defective institution as long as 
it remains a college, or that the graduate 
with honors is a half-educated person unless 
he goes on to professional or graduate 
school. We are to conclude only that the 
best way to give a good education to under- 
graduates, or to the undergraduates who 
want a good education, is to proceed with 
something of the thoroughness and serious- 
ness of preparation for scholarship as a 
profession. The only way that can be done 
is to see that he gets the best possible in- 
struction and the best possible library 
facilities. 

In a chapter on college library budgets 
Mr. Randall makes the statement that ‘‘the 
smallest college must buy exactly the same 
books for the subjects covered by its cur- 
riculum as the larger college.’’? This 
means that a college with an enrolment of 
five hundred students must provide for its 
course, say, in English history, substan- 
tially the same books which a college of one 
thousand students provides for that course. 
That is, assuming equally qualified teach- 
ers, the college with the most books on 
English history must give the best course in 
that subject. If a curve showing the qual- 
ity of the instruction of English history in 
American colleges could be plotted, the line 
would parallel a curve based on the library 
holdings in English history in those col- 
leges. 

2W. M. Randall, ‘‘The College Library.’’ 
Chicago, 1932. 
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It is not suggested that any one try to 
plot the curves; surely, the better the 
library the better the instruction. Yet no 
one believes that the great university 
library, with twenty-five thousand volumes 
on English history, provides for its under- 
graduates courses fifty times as effective as 
those offered by a college with only five 
hundred volumes on this subject. The 
great university does not think so, since it 
accepts, often with some grumbling, no 
doubt, academic credits from the five- 
hundred-volume institution. One can easily 
see an energetic and competent professor of 
English history objecting to such a prepos- 
terous idea, offering to give an undergradu- 
ate course in his subject, with twenty-five 
volumes of his own selection, as thorough 
as another man could with the resources of 
the British museum at his disposal. And 
he could do it—for a year or two. 

For our excellent teacher of English his- 
tory soon finds that if he is to remain an 
excellent teacher, more and more books 
must be supplied for his own study of the 
subject. There is no limit to the number of 
titles and scope of subject-matter needed 
for this purpose. The more energetic the 
teacher the more his studies will branch out 
into allied fields of literature, philosophy, 
art and economies, and books on those sub- 
jects will be called for. All this he will 
require simply as a good teacher, studying 
his subject as well as teaching it. As his 
reading proceeds, he may feel impelled to 
set down in writing certain theses which he 
has developed. Now the library is called 
upon to supply the standard equipment for 
research in English history—the Rolls 
Series, the hundreds of volumes issued by 
the Public Records Office, the calendars of 
state papers, the publications of the Cam- 
den Society and the journals and transac- 
tions of other learned societies. 

All this that a professor of English his- 
tory may write a monograph? Buy these 
costly books (also costly to catalogue and 
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to provide shelf space for) for the library 
of an undergraduate college? Are not the 
eollege and the teacher being confused with 
the university and the scholar? The busi- 
ness of the college teacher is to teach; the 
business of the university scholar is to 
study. And so forth. 

In so far as research means writing and 
publishing, it is not correct to say that the 
teacher who does not engage in research 
must be an inferior teacher. But it is be- 
yond doubt true that the teacher who is not 
primarily a student of his subject can not 
be a successful teacher. Ordinarily, if a 
man be of a reflective or eritical turn of 
mind, continued study is bound to foment 
ideas of his own on his subject or to reveal 
gaps or errors in the accepted knowledge 
of his subject. These he will seek to ex- 
press, fill in or correct, in conversation with 
his colleagues, in his lectures or in writing. 
Writing is the most effective method of 
well-ordered expression, and if the scholar 
feels that his findings or opinions may be 
of interest beyond his own constituency he 
is going to offer them for publication. It is 
easy to see that the qualifications—knowl- 
edge of a subject tempered by a critical 
approach to it, and a capacity for expres- 
sion—which lead a scholar to produce and 
publish a study are exactly the qualifica- 
tions most highly prized in a good teacher. 
There may be a man here or there who pos- 
sesses these qualifications, but who has 
other disabilities which unfit him for sue- 
cessful teaching. But in the end the men 
who demonstrate that they know their sub- 
jects and have added something to the 
understanding of their subjects, tend to be 
the best teachers. This puts a premium on 
glibness, which is unfortunate. But what- 
ever fault may be found with such a stand- 
ard of fitness for teaching, to hold that 
research, which is simply another term for 
study, is bad for teaching is no more sen- 
sible than to hold that sunlight is bad for 
the crops. 
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The college teacher, whether he ‘‘goes in 
for research’’ or not, must be a student. 
This, one must suppose, is only repeating 
the burden of any number of faculty ad- 
dresses and presidential perorations, or at 
any rate can not be considered a fresh 
observation. But it is extremely important 
to the college librarian, for the most serious 
part of his business, and the most expensive 
part, is providing materials of study for 
teachers. College teachers are university- 
trained men, participating in the academic 
tradition of scholarship and study. It is 
natural for them to continue in their own 
habits of study and to instruet or direct the 
studies of their advanced and superior stu- 
dents as they themselves were taught and 
directed. It is not only natural but neces- 
sary. 

The extent and depth of their studies and 
in the long run the effectiveness of their 
teaching will largely depend upon the col- 
lege library. The more it is like a univer- 
sity library, having on its shelves the sets 
and journals and monographs which are 
the tools of the scholar’s trade, the more 
successful the teacher will be. Which 
brings us to a final observation on this sub- 
ject: the principal difference between a 
college and a university is the difference in 
library facilities. 

This is not an ex parte opinion, held and 
stated by a librarian in order to point out 
what an important person he is in the 
academic scheme. In fact, college libraries 
are made by college faculties more than by 
librarians. The librarian assumes the cen- 
tral responsibility for the conduct of the 
library, and much of the success of the 
library service and library development 
depend upon the kind of person he is and 
his understanding of the work of college 
teachers. But ordinarily the quality and 
number of books on the shelves and the 
extent to which the subjects in the curricu- 
lum are covered by printed material—these 
things are mainly a reflection of the kind 
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of work being done or done in the past by 
the college faculty. Thus, returning to the 
plotted curves suggested in an earlier para- 
graph, there is clearly a reciprocation of 
cause and effect: teaching is good because 
the library is good and the library is good 
because the teachers are good. 

Nothing has been said of the use and need 
of libraries by undergraduates other than 
the advanced or definitely superior ones. 
Since colleges are operated for the purpose 
of educating young men and women, and 
since there is to-day a very definite ten- 
dency to rely more and more upon the book 
as the principal instrument of higher edu- 
cation, it may seem illogical to treat of the 
college library as largely a concern of the 
teachers. Certainly it is more engaging to 
present the idea of eager undergraduates 
absorbed in that most civilizing of. human 
activities, the reading of books. It would 
be monstrous, to-day, to suggest that 


undergraduates be told to stick to their 
text-books or to read only what their teach- 


ers tell them to read. All undergraduates, 
however, have access to the materials as- 
sembled for more advanced students, and 
this is greatly to their advantage. Only a 
person unfamiliar with the way libraries 
are used would care to say that certain 
books are for undergraduates, others for 
teachers. But while the undergraduate 
having the freedom of a great collection of 
learned material enjoys a real advantage, 
it is not sufficient to warrant the expense 
of assembling and maintaining such a col- 
lection. 

If these things are true it is clear that 
those colleges which do not encourage re- 
search by the teaching staff need not feel 
any great concern for their libraries. A 
thousand dollars or so a year should be 
enough to maintain the book stock of a 
library which is expected merely to provide 
necessary titles for collateral reading and 
additional semi-popular reading for those 
undergraduates who happen to find their 
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amusement in reading rather than in the 
movies or intramural sports or metropoli- 
tan week-ends. The bibliographical appa- 
ratus necessary to such a library will be 
quite simple, and the terrifie costs of main- 
taining elaborate indexing and cataloging 
services will be avoided. 

Obviously the matter can not be reduced 
to such an easy statement in black and 
white. There is no clear demarcation be- 
tween undergraduate libraries and faculty 
libraries. College libraries, good ones and 
bad ones, serve both groups and tend to 
serve the one through the other more than 
to isolate the requirements of each group. 
But the tendency to-day is greatly to em- 
phasize the undergraduates’ direct inter- 
ests. This is a wayward tendency because 
it underemphasizes the main business of the 
college library, which is to maintain a col- 
lection of learned books which will enable 
the college to maintain a learned faculty. 

It may seem to you that I am straying 
pretty badly from the question, or that I 
am leaping over it or rushing through it. 
It has been assumed that you are familiar 
with university libraries and their work- 
ings. It has been assumed that to most of 
us ‘‘university library’’ has meant one 
thing and ‘‘college library’’ another, and 
that the difference is not merely quantita- 
tive. To suggest that a liberal arts college 
should lay down a policy of library devel- 
opment which ealls, ultimately, for a 
library building and organization on a scale 
with the one in which we are meeting would 
be reckless and futile. It probably: would 
have seemed reckless and futile if it had 
been suggested at Columbia University 
twenty-five years ago. It is not held that 
every liberal arts college should look upon 
itself as an incipient Columbia University. 
But it is strenuously contended that our 
library development should be aimed in the 
same direction, which is to say that we 
should operate and build up the liberal arts 
college library on the principle that it is to 
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serve a community of scholars primarily 
and a group of undergraduates secondarily. 
That is why college libraries are so expen- 
sive. Guarantee to the undergraduate good 
teachers and the good teachers will see that 
the undergraduates make effective use of 
the book collection. 

A note on the program for this meeting 
promises you some fresh ammunition in the 
annual battle of the budget. Some of you, 
I believe, do not have to fight such battles, 
and may resent the suggestion that you do. 
Others will feel that it is simply wasting 
one’s breath, or making a fool of one’s self, 
to be constantly clamoring for more money 
when there is no money. Our problem is, 
of course, one of money. In no other edu- 
cational field is the quality of the work done 
so directly related to the amount of money 
devoted to it. A library’s annual financial 
statement will tell you not only more than 
a visit to the library would, but it will tell 
you almost all you need to know about it. 

Instead of supplying fresh ammunition, 
[ am going to mention some of the diffieul- 
ties of securing adequate funds. The aims 
and purposes of the college library which 
have been stated above are, I believe, its 
true, its proper, its honest aims and pur- 
poses. But they are not specific, not clearly 
defined, not aims which can be effectively 
agitated or promoted. The teachers them- 
selves will grasp the idea quickly enough 
and the superior ones will be strong advo- 
cates. The administrative officers will 
understand the issue and believe in it, but 
they ean easily lose sight of the overwhelm- 
ing importance of the library in setting the 
educational tone or even determining the 
educational capacity of the college. The 
trustees, alumni and other college benefac- 
tors will respond in various ways, but their 
response will tend not to be enthusiastic for 
the reasons mentioned: the long-time pro- 
ject of library development is too nebulous, 
too indefinite. The farther our supporters 
are from the actual workings of the college 
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the less moved they are going to be by an 
appeal for great sums of money to support 
such a library program. 

The minimum expenditure for maintain- 
ing an effective college library, regardless 
of the college’s enrolment, seems to be from 
thirty to forty thousand dollars a year. 
Putting it in another way, that is the 
amount of money required as a minimum 
library outlay to serve a competent teach- 
ing staff for a liberal arts college, any lib- 
eral arts college. Only a few colleges 
maintain adequately supported libraries, 
but those few are the outstanding colleges 
of the country. The relation of their excel- 
lence as colleges to their excellent libraries 
ought to be perfectly clear; at least a libra- 
rian should not have to be the one to point 
it out. 

Whether such funds are a result of care- 
fully worked-out plans of library develop- 
ment or a result of fortuitous benefactions 
I do not know. Ultimately it doesn’t make 
much difference. Immediately it is of im- 
portance to the rest of us who are trying to 
improve our libraries. 

Since we can not afford to sit back and 
await fortuitous benefactions we cast about 
for other sources of income. First we can 
prod the administration for more money. 
We may get some, but not enough. We then 
engage in numerous promotional activities, 
some of them intended merely as library 
publicity, some of them considered as 
worthwhile activities in themselves. Ordi- 
nary publicity consists of notices and 
articles in the college newspaper, or any 
other newspaper that will print them, 
mainly about acquisitions, particularly 
gifts. Extraordinary promotional schemes 
are the organization of ‘‘friends of the 
library’’ groups to contribute books and 
money to the library; the sponsoring of 
undergraduate reading programs or agita- 
tion for recreational reading; the fitting out 
of informal lounge rooms to attract such 
readers and even supplying them with 
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‘‘readers’ advisers’’; the offering of prizes 
for the best student library each year. 

The distressing feature of such promo- 
tional schemes is that they have little bear- 
ing on the more serious and less spectacular 
business of the library. They have some 
slight value in themselves, but even this, 
balanced against the time and energy ex- 
pended, is at least open to question. Quite 
as distressing is the effect of participating 
in these promotional activities upon the 
librarian himself. If he is not already one 
he will probably be forced to become a pro- 
book-lover. Book-loving is no 
doubt a noble passion, praiseworthy in busi- 
ness men and other amateurs, but out of 
place in the temperament of a librarian. 
Pertinent to this is the remark some one 
made recently, that teachers and scholars 
seem to be comparatively immune from 
bibliomania. In other words, our attitude 
toward books should be intellectual, not 
emotional. 

I can not pose before you as a masterly 
executive who has solved the problem of 
financing college libraries. I am not even 
sure that it is any part of the proper busi- 
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ness of a college librarian to concern him- 
self with money raising. He certainly has 
other things to do, and the smaller his staff 
the more inexorably is he bound to the day- 
to-day details of library operation. Of the 
projects mentioned the one which seems to 
be the most promising and the least compro- 
mising is the organization of a strong 
‘‘friends of the library’’ group. But even 
this will not be very successful, for the 
colleges, unless the tendency of such groups 
to concern themselves primarily with rare 
books ean be directed into a sponsorship of 
the librarian’s more comprehensive aims. 
And such groups will probably be more 
important as library advocates than as 
direct donors of books and money. 

In the long run, it must be supposed, 
colleges and college faculties get the kind 
of libraries they want, or the kind they 
deserve. But it will help matters along if 
it can be made clear what college libraries 
are for, what they should be trying to do. 
I hope that this paper has helped to answer 
those questions, and in doing so has at least 
pointed to the explanation of why college 
libraries are so expensive. 


PRINCIPLES’ 


By JOHN J. DeBOER 


ONE of the most notable conclusions of 
President Hoover’s Committee on Recent 
Social Trends was the judgment that the 
fundamental problem of modern life arises 
out of the unequal development of our 
numerous social institutions. Govern- 
mental functions adapted to a period of 
individualism fail to meet the 
needs of the complex, interdependent eco- 
nomie system which grew up as a result of 


economic 


1 Delivered before the meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English at Denver, July, 


1935. 





CHICAGO NORMAL COLLEGE 


the more recent phases of the industrial 
revolution. The conditions of urban life 
have undergone such profound changes 
that we have found ourselves unprepared 
to meet the new demands presented by swift 
traffic on city streets, the rising tide of juve- 
nile delinquency, incredible increases in 
leisure time and the rapidly shrinking pro- 
ductive period in the lives of industrial 
workers. 

The most striking example of this so- 
ealled ‘‘social lag’’ is the general failure of 
the schools to respond to the changing social 
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needs. Educational traditions dominate the 
classroom when the original conditions 
whieh gave rise to them have long since 
disappeared. Courses of instruction which 
were designed to serve the children of the 
privileged few remain in the curriculum 
offered to the children of the masses. Lan- 
cuages used in monasteries and universities, 
in business and diplomacy in the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, are taught to 
children who say farewell to these strange 
tongues forever when the final grades are 
recorded in the school archives. The school 
too commonly trains the citizen of to-mor- 
row for the life of yesterday. 

Our highly compartmentized curriculum 
is likewise a product of an absurd educa- 
tional Jag. The secondary school program 
is modeled upon the pattern of the univer- 
sity and eollege organization, which for- 
merly set the standard for all institutions 
on the secondary level. The high school has 
inherited along with the tendency toward 
extreme specialization an ideal of subject- 
matter mastery which is completely out of 
tune with the exacting demands of mass 
education, particularly in a period of crisis. 
The publie intelligence has suffered acutely 
as a result of the cold storage procedures 
which the secondary schools have mechani- 
cally taken over from the colleges. 

We have failed for the most part to ree- 
ognize the difference between the objectives 
of higher education and those of general 
education, and where we have defined these 
objectives we have failed to translate them 
into action. Because it has been necessary 
on the collegiate and university levels to 
abstract certain phases of our environment 
for specialized study, we have drawn the 
questionable analogy that general educa- 
tion should consist of similar collections of 
air-tight cells. Common sense and the 
growing science of education together have 
not availed to disrupt the complexes of 
prejudice and traditionalism which prevent 
the growth of an experience curriculum in 
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which the units are whole experiences, not 
mutilated fragments or segments. 

Of late the conservatives have attempted 
to perpetuate the vested subject interests 
by declaring that the function of English 
is clearly differentiated from that of every 
other field because English is interested in 
man as man, not in relation to his fellow- 
man, not in his relation to his physical 


- environment, but in his relation to himself. 


They have overlooked the fact that man is 
not man except in relation to his world. 
We think, we feel, we act in terms of some-' 
thing or some one outside of us. We are 
what we are because of what has preceded 
us and what is co-existent with us. In the 
conflict with our environment, in the quest 
for happiness and integrity, we find our- 
selves. 

It is my observation that any one who 
discusses such problems as integration can 
expound the most radical views with im- 
punity, provided he confines himself to 
theory. If he proposes any drastic reor- 
ganization of the curriculum, or if he pro- 
ceeds to experiment with a radical program 
in an actual school situation, he is likely to 
encounter severe opposition. John Dewey, 
who has trained his guns upon the status 
quo in education for a whole generation, is 
held in almost universal esteem; but those 
administrators who have taken him seri- 
ously have often found the going hard. We 
make plaster saints of our philosophers and 
theorists, and then put the effectuators on 
the rack. It would be relatively safe, there- 
fore, to present a thoroughgoing theory of 
integration with all that it means for the 
learner in relation to his own personality 
and in relation to his environment. Pro- 
posing a concrete plan of procedure with 
relation to curriculum, materials and meth- 
ods is considerably more hazardous. 

Yet the one is meaningless without the 
other. Supervisors and classroom teachers 
want to know what they must do in order 
to make the school serve its proper funce- 
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tion. We shall, therefore, first pay our 
respects to a few assumptions basic to a 
modern theory of education, and then out- 
line a plan of action consistent with these 
assumptions. If this course should suggest 
Ajax defying the lightning, responsibility 
will have to rest with the program com- 
mittee. 

We shall first assume without argument 
that education is life, and that the school 
has the responsibility of creating those 
conditions in which the life activities of the 
learner may be enriched and improved. If 
this is true, we should expect the school to 
provide situations which are as diverse and 
often as unrelated as the experiences of 
everyday life. Reading a newspaper and 
witnessing a play may be related experi- 
ences, but more often they are independent 
activities in a diversified series which con- 
stitutes the individual’s well-balanced day. 
We may assume, therefore, that the cur- 
riculum in general education should inelude 
an array of activities which comprise in the 
aggregate at least the typical experiences 
of the life of the cultivated young person. 
And while we must omit from this category 
those experiences which are peculiar to the 
learner’s relations with such other social 
institutions as the family, the church and 
the out-of-school club, the school program 
will be broad enough to influence the qual- 
ity of these out-of-school experiences. 

It follows from this principle that the 
learner’s experiences will take place so far 
as possible in a natural setting. A plan of 
integration which forcibly associates expe- 
riences which do not normally occur to- 
gvether or in association with each other is 
likely to be as artificial and educationally 
ineffective as the familiar anarchy of the 
traditional curriculum. An attempt to 
organize the curriculum on the basis of one 
or a limited number of centers creates resis- 
tance to learning in so far as the scheme is 
remote from the pattern in which human 
beings ordinarily think or act. 
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On the other hand, experiences which in 
normal living commonly occur together are 
not artificially separated in the well-man- 
aged school, unless the circumstances of 
mass education require a frank departure 
from the natural course. Sometimes, too, 
economy of time and energy requires a 
procedure which is more formal than might 
be expected in an unsupervised situation. 
But here we find the criterion for a sound 
program of integration. The school does 
not integrate ; it merely discovers the course 
of normal integration in the experience of 
the learner, and it promotes the process and 
directs it into productive channels. 

Facilitating the integration of the pupil’s 
thinking and acting raises certain questions 
which must be answered by objective inves- 
tigation. To what extent may we expect 
children to discover unaided the essential 
relations between those aspects of reality 
represented by the various school subjects? 
How much duplication of effort takes place 
when these relations are demonstrated inde- 
pendently in the various subject fields? 
How much understanding of the social 
sciences, of biology and physical science, of 
psychology is necessary for the proper 
appreciation of a given piece of literature? 
To what extent do language skills mastered 
in separate drill periods carry over to real 
life situations? 

We know quite definitely from numerous 
studies that even mature, intelligent people 
frequently fail to generalize from concrete 
data or to recognize relations between two 
sets of fairly complicated facts, unless the 
implications are made clear. We know too 
that language skills do not earry over unless 
they are taught in direct connection with 
situations in which they are to be used. 
Objective evidence on the extent to which 
a wide general knowledge of the subject 
fields is necessary to an appreciation of 
literature is still lacking; but we may as- 
sume that a book like Stefan Zweig’s biog- 
raphy of Marie Antoinette will yield more 
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enjoyment to the high-school senior who has 
read widely in European history than to 
one who has not. 

To this knowledge we should add the 
principle that the ability to recognize rela- 
tions lies at the center of all significant 
thinking. In so far as the school tends to 
obscure the unity underlying the various 
departments of instruction, it is impeding 
the process by which young people learn to 
think constructively. 

We may summarize the foregoing discus- 
sion in two statements which will serve as 
the basis of a specific program for the high 
school. (1) Inasmuch as the daily life of 
the learner consists of a wide variety of 
activities, many of them unrelated to each 
other, the curriculum should be organized 
around many centers of interest. (2) The 
curriculum should be so organized as to 
provide the learner with an opportunity 10 
discover significant relations between the 
facts that come within his experience. 

We should recognize at once that, while 
no part of existence is totally unrelated to 
any other part, we may differentiate rather 
sharply between types of experience on the 
basis of the learner’s purpose. For ex- 
ample, an artist may recognize beauty in 
the splendid symmetry of an airplane 
motor, and some understanding of engi- 
neering principles may enhance his appre- 
ciation; but this is not to say that a course 
in automotive engineering should deal with 
the artistic possibilities of mechanical struc- 
ture. Again, the invention of the steam 
engine has had enormous social conse- 
quences, but we are not to conclude from 
this that the student of physics should com- 
bine a study of the industrial revolution 
with his learning of the formula for the 
expansion of steam. Even within so nar- 
row a field as the study of poetry we must 
recognize a clear distinction between the 
learning of the structure of the Petrarchan 
sonnet and the enjoyable reading of this 
form. 

On the other hand, a study of the ancient 
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Greek civilization or of present-day Ameri- 
can culture will necessarily involve a study 
of the art and literature of these periods. 
In fact, the literature will often provide the 
key to an understanding of these cultures. 
How can any one reasonably separate Art 
Young or Diego Rivera or Theodore Dreiser 
or Eddie Guest or Alexander Woollcott or 
Edgar Lee Masters or Carl Sandburg or 
Kathleen Norris (to lump genius and char- 
latan together) from the life of our time? 
These artists and writers represent relation- 
ships which are fundamental to an under- 
standing of the development of our culture, 
and can not be satisfactorily dealt with by 
an incidental reference in the social studies 
class. 

Moreover, a study of a large portion of 
our literature is at least incomplete when 
it takes place in isolation from the social 
background in which it has been produced 
and which it interprets. What is Mark 
Twain to the mature student without Mark 
Twain’s America? How illuminating is 
the personality of Samuel Johnson without 
a considerable knowledge of Johnson’s 
England? Or of Shaw without Shaw’s 
England? 

The deplorable state of the high-school 
curriculum with relation to the teaching of 
the English language is considerably more 
pronounced than in the ease of literature. 
Writers of text-books in composition find it 
necessary to invent situations calling for 
language expression when the normal school 
experience of the student should provide 
an abundance of such situations without 
the aid of dramatization or of artificially 
contrived activities. The fact that text- 
books and courses of study must perform 
this service speaks eloquently of the need 
for curriculum reorganization. The En- 
glish problem is a problem of the whole 
school. Here the deliberate conspiracy of 
disintegration is most notorious. 

For this state of affairs the teachers of 
English are not responsible. For many 
years English departments have recognized 
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that the language problem is the responsi- 

bility of every instructor in the high school. 

If blame is to be fixed at all, it should be 
laid at the door of the colleges and teacher- 
training institutions, which in general have 
failed to make language an integral part 
of the instruction in special methods. The 
fact is that instructors in the special fields 
are so preoccupied with the mastery of 
subject-matter that the pupil, the pupil 
learning, the pupil thinking, speaking, 
writing, reading, has been left out of con- 
sideration. 

We may therefore determine to forget all 
about integration so far as English is con- 
cerned unless we can find a way of reeducat- 
ing the majority of teachers in the high 
school. We are not solving any problems 
when we borrow some subject-matter from 
neighboring fields in order to establish con- 
nections with our own field. We are operat- 
ing with seriously diminished effectiveness 
in the field of language instruction if we 
are obliged to recreate the setting in which 
the language activities are to take place. 
Any integration worthy of the name must 
be a cooperative undertaking which requires 
the intelligent efforts of the whole school 
staff. 

Nevertheless, it is desirable for those 
schools which are provided with experimen- 
tally-minded faculties to show the way in 
advance of the time when the rank and file 
of the teachers shall be ready for a modern 
program of education. Moreover, teachers 
of English everywhere must be ready to take 
the lead in the kind of curriculum reorgani- 
zation which takes cognizance of the prin- 
ciple of integration. We shall therefore 
outline briefly a scheme of operation for the 
secondary school which seems to one ob- 
server to meet the demands of a scientific 
view of child development. 

If we may assume that the major depart- 
mental divisions—science, the social studies, 
the arts and English—are to be retained 
in the core curriculum, we may expect all 
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these departments to accept equal responsi- 
bility for sponsoring a rich program of 
expressional activities. Small group dis. 
cussions, floor talks, panel discussions, de- 
bates, formal reports, letters, minutes, 
diaries, contributions to the school news. 
paper, notices for the bulletin board should 
originate no less frequently in one than in 
the other. In the extra-curriculum activi- 
ties and in the social functions of the school, 
boys and girls should have abundant oppor- 
tunity for the informal types of expression 
peculiar to social intercourse. Every 
teacher has the duty of encouraging stu- 
dents to participate actively in these activi- 
ties and to give especial attention to those 
who appear to be less articulate. Every 
teacher has the obvious responsibility of 
teaching the principles of clarity and force 
in pupils’ written work, if for no other 
reason than that these qualities are insepar- 
able from the subject-matter. Professional 
writers have long since learned that prob- 
lems of form are an integral part of the 
substance dealt with. 

The almost universal dissatisfaction of 
college teachers with the freshman course 
in composition testifies to the futility of 
trying to teach the principles of writing 
in disassociation from the situations which 
naturally call for written expression. Ex- 
perimental laboratory courses in writing 
are the answer of some of the colleges to 
this problem. At the University of Chi- 
eago High School the solution has been to 
teach writing in the civics course known as 
community life English. If teachers in the 
social studies or science fields are unable or 
unwilling to give attention to the forms of 
writing, obviously the teacher of English 
must recreate from life the situations which 
eall for written expression; but the educa- 
tional waste that results from this necessity 
is enormous, and the effectiveness of the 
instruction is gravely impaired. 

The problem of mechanics in English pre- 
sents a somewhat different aspect. Experi- 
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ence indicates with fair certainty that mere 
incidental instruction is inadequate to 
secure mastery of the language skills in- 
volved in syntax, the inflection of pronouns, 
punctuation and spelling. Even here our 
failure is attributable in large measure to 
the fact that we often set standards which 
go counter to common language practices 
and which for the rank and file at least are 
unjustifiable. But we may accept the gen- 
eral thesis that independent drills, well 
motivated and conducted in close associa- 
tion with the language situations in which 
the skills are needed, should be provided 
for in the high-school curriculum. They 
should be reserved for those pupils who 
indicate by means of test results that they 
are in need of them, and they should be 
conducted by well-trained teachers. These 
remedial classes will probably continue, 
even in the most advanced experimental 
schools, to be a part of the English teacher’s 
service. 

In addition to group instruction in the 
mechanies of English, the English depart- 
ment should be prepared to provide indi- 
vidual remedial instruction to pupils on 
any level who prove in practice to have defi- 
nite disabilities with respect to language 
usage. Moreover, pupils should be encour- 
aged to regard the English department as 
a service bureau for assistance in the prepa- 
ration of oral or written discourse for 
in-school or out-of-school purposes. In this 
field there is need for the creation of an 
administrative mechanism which shall pro- 
vide for informal, individual service as well 
as class instruction. Improvement of effi- 
ciency in this regard, through the develop- 
ment of adequate testing machinery and of 
remedial techniques, has long been needed 
in a field in which a large share of the 
program time has yielded disappointing 
results. 

In the field of reading the English de- 
partment has a function comparable to its 
function in the matter of English mechan- 
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ics. Reading, like language expression, is 
a tool needed in nearly all the activities of 
the school. Reading instruction is a respon- 
sibility of all teachers. But here again 
many pupils are definitely deficient in the 
necessary skills, and a certain amount of 
independent drill has proved necessary. 
Miss Center’s excellent work in the Roose- 
velt High School, New York City, is an 
example of the effective work that English 
teachers may do as a service to the entire 
school. It would be difficult to imagine a 
way in which the general scholarship of a 
school and the enjoyment of the pupils 
could be more tangibly improved. Much 
of the time now devoted to perfunctory 
analyses of English classies remote from the 
interests of a majority of the pupils could 
profitably be diverted to systematic instrue- 
tion in the techniques of reading. 

For the teaching of literature it is neces- 
sary to discriminate between literature 
taught as history and biography, or as a 
means of interpretation of an era or a 
people, and literature taught as an art 
form. Appreciation studies in the various 
literary types may be taught under some 
circumstances in connection with the other 
arts, but do not belong in the social studies 
or science. This distinction is of course 
seldom lived up to in the English classes, 
where knowledge of content remains the 
usual objective, and where tests are almost 
invariably factual. Classes in literary ap- 
preciation should be supplemented by regu- 
lar literary recitals, attendance upon which 
should be optional, as at the University of 
Chicago High School. 

In the case of leisure reading, we are 
again confronted with a task which should 
be assumed by the entire school organiza- 
tion. Any high-school course which does 
not broaden the genuine reading interests 
of the learners should be improved or abol- 
ished. Pupils’ reading interests should in- 
clude popular books on science, history, 
biography, fiction, poetry, current problems 
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and philosophy. When every teacher recog- 
nizes the enrichment and extension of 
pupils’ reading interests as one of his major 
objectives, the school can, if it has a library 
properly staffed and equipped, successfully 
attack the problem of the virtual illiteracy 
of the general population. In the absence 
of such an intelligent approach by all the 
teachers, the English department inherits 
the difficult task of opening the world of 
books to the child. In doing so, it should 
not hesitate to ignore departmental lines 
completely, for it is assuming, through 
force of circumstances, a_ responsibility 
neglected in large measure by the other 
departments. For this reason a teacher of 
English should be the most versatile and 
best-trained member of the high-school staff. 

It should not be concluded from the fore- 
going that a satisfactory program of in- 
tegration would assign the bulk of the in- 
struction in language and literature to the 
other major fields, and thus reduce either 
the program time or the general prestige of 
the English department in the high-school 
organization. Formal class work could and 
should be drastically reduced in English, 
but it should be replaced by an extensive 
program of individual remedial service in 
reading and in language usage, and by a 
sharp increase in attention to extra-curri- 
culum activities embracing drama, speech, 
literature, creative writing, and the like. 
The English department can be and should 
be the center of the curriculum. 

While it is essential for teachers to 
understand those basic aims of education 
which demand integration, the problem is 
first of all an administrative one, and can 
not be solved by a single department. !n- 
tegration can be achieved only by the coop- 
eration of the entire staff. Nor is it suffi- 
cient to construct merely the administrative 
outline of an integrated curriculum. The 
most effective plan is to organize the entire 
curriculum on the basis of projects; not a 
single project for each pupil, but numerous 
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and diversified projects, distributed 
roughly among four departments: science, 
the social studies, English and the arts. 
The course of study should be extremely 
flexible, so as to leave abundant opportu- 
nity for pupil self-determination under the 
guidance of the teacher. Only one restric- 
tion should be imposed: the projects should 
be significant, and they should be taken 
from life. Soap carving should be frankly 
acknowledged as an exercise in manual art, 
not a project in literature. 

All that has been said applies with equal 
force to the first two years of college, which 
belong properly to the period of secondary 
education. College teachers, particularly 
teachers of freshman English, universally 
complain about the low standards of expres- 
sion and the limited reading acquaintance 
of the products of the high schools, and they 
are in large measure justified in so doing. 
They are seriously in error, however, when 
they attempt to set ambitious collegiate 
standards for the students. Often this atti- 
tude arises from their own lack of familiar- 
ity with the educational problem, and the 
professionally indefensible assumption that 
the college student should inhabit the same 
intellectual world they do. Most commonly, 
however, the difficulty is caused by the fail- 
ure to recognize the distinction between 
the functions of secondary and collegiate 
education. Fortunately many leaders in 
the field of college English have recognized 
this difficulty, and are taking steps to solve 
the problem. 

No discussion of integration which omit- 
ted reference to the troubled time in which 
we live would strike at the real problem 
confronting the schools to-day. The think- 
ing of the children and youth is inevitably 
concerned with some aspect of the crisis 
affecting them most closely. If the integra- 
tion of the curriculum is to result in inte- 
grated thinking, we must prepare to 
abandon the policy of evasion which char- 
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acterizes so many of the schools to-day. 
Boys and girls who are cruelly hedged, 
often starved, as a result of the economic 
collapse, their futures uncertain, come to 
classes in which the chaos all around us has 
apparently left no trace. The separation 
between education and life becomes more 
acute as the controversial issues are avoided. 
An integrated program to-day means a 
social program. Seeking for our pupils the 
cloistered life of the scholar preoccupied 
with the life of faraway times and places, 
or providing elaborate escape devices, is 
more likely to result in schizophrenia than 
in mental integration. 
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Integrating the school with life is a dan- 
gerous proceeding. All the forces of reac- 
tion in the community will oppose it. Yet 
we are paying a fearful price for the ease 
and safety of a traditional curriculum in a 
changing world. We are paying for our 
individual security in social insecurity and 
the prospect of social catastrophe. The 
teachers of English should boldly and 
courageously take the lead in reorganizing 
the schools with a view to the training of 
citizens who are intellectually and volition- 
ally prepared to give themselves to the 
building of a new and more just social 
order. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


NURSERY SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND 

THE London Times has reported the plans of 
the British Board of Education to improve 
nursery schools for children under five. 

In normal circumstances children under five 
years of age are said to benefit more from being 
in their home surroundings, under parental care, 
than in school. There are, however, many young 
children whose mothers, through no fault of 
their own, are unable to give them at home the 
care and attention which they need. In certain 
cases the greater attention which can be given 
to the physical as well as to the mental require- 
ments of a child who may be delicate, or whose 
mother is preoccupied by the care of a large 
family or the necessity of going out to work, 
fully justifies the admission of the child to school 
instead of keeping it at home. In other cases, 
for example, where there is only one child in the 
family, educational benefit will be derived from 
the companionship of other children and the 
more varied activities and training which are 
possible in a nursery school or in the infants’ 
department of an elementary school. 

At present the extent to which children under 
five are admitted to a nursery school or to the 
infants’ department of an elementary school 
varies widely from one area to another, and 
often appears to depend as much on local prac- 
tice and tradition as on the needs of the chil- 
dren. The board is anxious, therefore, that all 


authorities, and particularly those authorities in 
whose areas few such facilities at present exist, 
should survey the local needs and consider how 
far they eall for expansion or improvement, 
whether in nursery schools or in elementary 
schools. In either case, it is of the first im- 
portance that simplicity should characterize both 
the planning and equipment of the premises and 
their maintenance; and, in order to avoid un- 
necessary expenditure on staffing and upkeep, 
the accommodation should, so far as practicable, 
be in units of an economical size. For both 
types the main requirements are sunny, well- 
lighted, warm, and airy premises, sufficiently 
spacious for the development of activities of 
mind and body, convenient accommodation for 
training in personal hygiene, and opportunities 
for playing in safety out of doors. 

The two alternatives mentioned above are not 
mutually exclusive, and the extent to which 
either of them is adopted will depend on local 
conditions. There will, in the first place, be 
children whose physical condition and surround- 
ings necessitate the continuous medical care and 
the feeding which are characteristic of a nursery 
school. For such children the nursery school has 
the further advantages that they can be ad- 
mitted from the age of two, and that provision 
of meals is more readily arranged. 

There are, however, a large number of children 
whose needs will be met by less specialized pro- 
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vision and for whom accommodation can most 
readily be found in separate classes in the infant 
Ex- 


perience shows that where these young children 


departments of public elementary schools. 


are accommodated in public elementary schools 
the arrangements need not be costly or elaborate, 
and that parts of the existing premises of many 
infant departments can be adapted at compara- 
tively small expenditure so as to provide all that 
is required for the training, play and rest of the 
children. The essentials for this purpose are 
adequate and suitable space indoors and out- 
doors, including ready access to the playground, 
and, wherever possible, a separate playground, 
however small. There should also be easily 
accessible cloakroom, lavoratory and washing 
accommodation with hot and cold water, the 
means of preparing and serving a simple milk- 
meal in the middle of the morning, and suitable 
equipment, including beds for use during the 
rest period and play material. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHILDREN’S 
FUND OF MICHIGAN 

THE Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation reports that a total sum of $567,888.30 
was expended by the Children’s Fund of Michi- 
gan during the past fiscal year to finance its 
work in emergency relief, public health, child 
guidance, medical research and child dependence. 
According to the sixth annual report, 450,000 
The 
largest portion of expenditures, $280,000, was in 
the field of child health, most of which was car- 
ried on in the northern part of the state. A 
general inspection of all children in Detroit pub- 
lie and parochial schools, which was part of the 
general dental program, showed that 30 per cent. 


ehildren received some sort of service. 


did not need dental service, a very high per- 
centage, it is believed. 

With the employment of one health edueator, 
a small part of the health education program 
abandoned 1933 was revived. The report 
points out that the project in Muskegon County 
of boarding delinquent children in private fami- 
lies rather than sending them to state correc- 
tional institutions continues interesting. It is 
believed that the reform of many children may 
be accomplished without damaging experiences in 
Special studies were conducted on 


in 


institutions. 
the growth problems of well infants, in addition 
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to various other lines of research. Green Pas. 
tures at Little Pleasant Lake in Jackson County 
for Negro children was operated at full capacity 
during twelve weeks of the summer of 1934 by 
the Detroit Urban League. In addition, the spe- 
cial education department of the Detroit Publie 
Schools used the camp during June, sending 100 
problem boys there. The program to correct 
visual defects was continued. Two ophthalmolo- 
gists were sent into twelve counties and the Otter 
Lake Billet of the American Legion to supply 
glasses to children who needed them. So suc- 
cessful has been the Northern Children’s Clinic 
at Marquette, now in its fourth year, that a simi- 
lar clinie will be established this year at Traverse 
City, and a new children’s clinic, planned after 
the ambulatory eclinie connected with the St. 
Luke’s Hospital at Marquette, will be erected. 
Senator Couzens, who established the Chil- 
dren’s Fund with an endowment of $10,000,000, 
has given an additional $2,156,675, with no stip- 
ulations other than those contained in the origi- 
nal trust instrument of April, 1929, which cre- 
ated the fund “to promote the health, welfare, 
happiness and development of the children in the 
State of Michigan primarily, and elsewhere in 
the world.” It is the intention of the donor that 
by May 1, 1954, the entire sum be spent for the 
purposes for which it was ereated. All projects 
which come under the headings of public health, 
material relief, preventive medicine, dentistry, 
research, mental hygiene, education and recre- 
ation will be assured of continued interest, it was 
stated. 


MESSAGE FROM GOVERNOR EARLE 
TO THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 

GREETINGS from Governor George H. Earle 
of Pennsylvania were read by Dr. Lester K. 
Ade, superintendent of public instruction, at 
the recent annual convention of the State Edu- 
eation Association. 

Governor Earle said: 

“Permit me to extend my sincere greetings to 
you and the 63,000 members whom you repre- 
sent. You are, indeed, a great army possessing 
tremendous potentialities for the future of this 
commonwealth. You daily mould the lives of 
more than 2,000,000 children. The way these 
children will think, act and feel about things 
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to-morrow depends largely on what you do to 
them to-day. It is thus with a full realization 
of your ultimate effect upon society that I 
address you. 

“A year ago I addressed a message to you as 
the governor-elect. At that time I outlined to 
vou ten educational objectives of my adminis- 
tration. I am happy to say to you that the 
following achievements have been attained: 

“The teachers’ retirement system has been 
maintained in its entirety. 

“A deficit of $5,000,000 inherited from the 
previous administration has been wiped out. 

“Schools in financially handicapped districts 
have been kept open. 

“More than $60,000,000 have been appropri- 
ated as state subsidies for schools at a time when 
relief constituted a heavy burden. 

“T have consistently advocated a graduated 
income tax for school purposes. The establish- 
ment of such a tax now depends upon amend- 
ment or revision of the state constitution. In 
order to relieve real estate of an undue share of 
the tax burden, this fight must go on. It may 
interest you to know that twenty-six other states 
already have such a tax. 

“A commission has been appointed to study 
local government operations, including the unit 
of school administration. 

“The child labor law has been strengthened, 
prohibiting the employment of children under 
sixteen years of age. Minors are better off 
under the Pennsylvania law now than they were 
under the NRA codes. 

“A $20,000,000 school building program has 
been made possible with federal aid. Every 
possible help has been given by the state to 
assure the wise expenditure of these funds. 

“The state teachers colleges have been main- 
tained at a high level of efficiency. 

“Adult education and the rehabilitation of 
youth have been promoted. 

“The collection of delinquent taxes has been 
facilitated. 

“Social legislation, including maximum hours 
and minimum wages, has been advocated and 
stressed. 

“Consequently, we point with pride to this 
record of achievement which indicates our recog- 
nition of education and its promotion as one of 
the basie functions of government. 
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“Tn closing, may I wish for you every success 
in your deliberations here and in the great work 
in which you are engaged. As a matter of fact, 
upon your success depends in a large measure 
the economic and social welfare of our people. 
In short, you have in your keeping the future 
of the commonwealth.” 


SAFETY EDUCATION AT DETROIT 


Tue Detroit Board of Education announces 
an extension of its program in safety education. 
It has been arranged that the 270,000 public- 
school children of the city will receive additional 
training in traffic safety and safe driving. Ade- 
quate knowledge of state and local traffie ordi- 
nances was made a requirement for graduation 
in the high schools beginning on February 3. 

In addition, Superintendent Frank Cody has 
offered the services of the publie schools’ Psy- 
chological Clinic, under the direction of Dr. 
Harry J. Baker, to the police department in an 
effort to single out the mentally deficient chil- 
dren who apply for driver’s licenses. Under the 
present practice, mental deficiency is not a fac- 
tor considered in the licensing of drivers. Fur- 
ther, the public schools have offered the police 
department access to their student records in 
order that it may make a study of the intelli- 
gence rating of drivers who have been involved 
in automobile accidents. 

Traffic safety education in the high and inter- 
mediate schools will be divided into two parts 
for instructional purposes. In Part I, “Lessons 
in Traffic Safety,” all boys and girls will receive 
this instruction, which will cover a preview of 
the state’s efforts to improve driving, the history 
of traffic and the automobile, traffic problems, 
ethics of good driving, the driver, operation of 
an automobile and mechanical equipment of the 
automobile. The course will be accompanied by 
a safety test for highway driving involving 
thirty-four questions covering practically every 
phase of the subject. The subject of traffic 
safety will also be taught in the elementary 
schools. 

The public schools, in addition to the outlined 
work on safe driving and traffic safety, are 
offering a number of other courses dealing with 
the general subject of the automobile. An ex- 
perimental course is being offered at the Mack- 
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enzie and Northwestern High Schools this 
semester involving a discussion of such subjects 
as financing of the automobile, various forms of 
automobile insurance, city and country driving, 
touring, first aid emergencies, starting of the 
ear, upkeep, lubrication and fuel systems, bat- 
teries, general repair, teaching pupils how to 
drive, demonstrations with cutaway models, 
moving pictures and diagrams, functions and 
operation of the various parts of an automobile 
and points to be considered in the purchase of 
used cars. 

Several schools in the city maintain traffic 
clubs which meet in after-school hours. In 
these clubs students receive general instruction 
in problems of safety and driving, in addition 
to discussions of traffic ordinances. 


THE WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 


THE trustees of the Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation at their January meeting al- 
located for the forthcoming university year the 
sum of $138,000 to the regents of the University 
of Wisconsin for the purpose of support of over 
eighty research projects in the field of the nat- 
ural sciences. These monies are designated for 
the following purposes: 


(1) Maintenance of specified research problems 
that are selected by the University Research 
Committee from applications made by the 
several departments. These grants-in-aid 
carried out under the direction of members 
of the professorial staff enable a large num- 
ber of gifted young men and women to con- 
tinue their advanced training. 

(2) Organization of faculty research to be car- 
ried out during the summer period when 
such staff members are freed from the duties 
connected with academic teaching. 

(3) Foundation special fellowships and scholar- 
ships. Last year $10,000 was used in de- 
veloping a series of twenty-three appoint- 
ments of unusually well trained fellows and 
scholars. The success of last year’s en- 
deavor led the foundation trustees to in- 
crease the allotment this coming year to 
$15,000. 

(4) Post doctorate fellowships. Provision of 
$5,000 was made for the development of 
new fellowships of an advanced character. 

(5) Game management. Support of this new 


phase of university research which ap- 
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proaches the problems of conservation from 
the scientific viewpoint is continued. 


Funds are derived from interest received from 
the invested endowment of the foundation. This 
organization, a non-profit sharing corporation 
organized by a group of interested alumni of the 
University of Wisconsin is just now completing 
its tenth year of service to the institution. It 
was organized for the purpose of developing 
commercially some of the fruits of research that 
may be made at the university that are especially 
suitable for use through the medium of patents. 
After the payment of the necessary expenses in- 
curred in securing, developing and defending the 
patents granted, the balance is invested and the 
income used for the further promotion of science 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

President Frank in presenting this gift to the 
regents of the university for acceptance at their 
meeting last week, stated: 


This grant is another visible evidence of the 
great contribution the foundation is making to 
the future of the university. By its accumulation 
of a permanent endowment for research, the foun- 
dation is providing an element of stability to the 
scientific future of the university that would other- 
wise be impossible. 





THE TWO-UNIT PLAN AT MOUNT 
HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


THE two-unit plan, inaugurated at Mount 
Holyoke College at the beginning of the present 
academic year by fifteen students chosen for 
their intellectual interests and abundant energy, 
has reached the half-way mark. The fact that 
this experiment is being carried on by one of the 
established liberal arts colleges permits measure- 
ment of the student’s work by reference to aca- 
demic standards of performance which are the 
outcome of long experience. 

The individual needs of the students rather 
than a foreordained curriculum are considered 
of primary importance in the functioning of the 
plan. Since the opportunity to concentrate 
should give students a chance to produce better 
work, study is carried on in only two fields at 
any one time. Accordingly, each student includes 
two subjects, which can be changed at the end 
of a semester or year or any other period of defi- 
nite accomplishment. Like other undergradu- 
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ates, the student is a candidate for the bachelor 
of arts degree and is eligible for the usual aca- 
demie honors. Frequent conferences with fac- 
ulty advisers supplemented by class attendance 
are provided for and ample opportunity is given 
to cultivate initiative and independence. In ad- 
dition to assistance given by the faculty commit- 
tee responsible for the plan, the two-unit curricu- 
lum is kept in working order by a director, who 
acts as adviser and lives in the house with the 
group. 

Freshmen working under the plan and mem- 
bers of the faculty committee in charge of the 
experiment have recently cooperated in a series 
of round table discussions designed to evaluate 
the work accomplished through the experiment. 
The results of the plan, based on observation 
of the first semester, are reported to show that 
students of marked ability and independence of 
approach have profited most in this experiment. 
They are said to realize the wisdom of concen- 
trating on a subject and mastering it thoroughly 
before proceeding to another and to appreciate 
the value of studying certain subjects as tool 
courses, to be dropped perhaps when proficiency 
has been attained. 


GRADUATE TECHNICAL TRAINING AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
DEAN HERMAN SCHNEIDER, of the University 

of Cineinnati, has announced a new application 

of the Cincinnati cooperative system of tech- 
nical training to begin next September. 

The Institute of Scientifie Research, of which 
he is director, will accept a group of graduates 
selected from leading engineering schools for a 
two-years’ program of graduate training in engi- 
neering under the cooperative plan leading to the 
degree of master of science in engineering. This 
will be the first time the cooperative method, put 
into operation at the university in 1906 by Dean 
Schneider, has been extended into the graduate 
engineering field. 

Students will spend alternate periods of six 
months in industrial plants and at the univer- 
sity. During each of the two university periods 
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they will be granted a $500 fellowship and free 
tuition. The fellowship and the pay received in 
industry will amount to about $1,000 a year. 

The university schedule will emphasize funda- 
mental principles of science and energy. Most 
of the students’ time will be spent in the Basic 
Science Research Laboratory, a unit of the In- 
stitute of Scientific Research. 

In a statement made by Dean Schneider he 
said: 

The plan contemplates a fundamental theoretical 
training, particularly mathematical physics, in the 
university combined with relevant practical train- 
ing in industry. This is to furnish a solid founda- 
tion to engineers for industrial research. Stu- 
dents are given an opportunity to put their feet 
upon the ladder of industrial advancement. From 
the point of view of industry, the introduction of 
promising young men, selected carefully, ought to 
insure the addition of excellent minds plus basic 
grounding. 


Full approval for himself and the University 
Board of Directors was voiced by President 
Raymond Walters of the university. 


I consider Dean Schneider’s proposal a splendid 
educational project, sound in theory and most 
promising as to practicability. I predict that it 
will prove a vital contribution to higher education 
as an extension of the cooperative system of techno- 
logical training which has won Dean Schneider 
national and international reputation. 


The thirtieth anniversary of the cooperative 
system of education, which was first established 
at the University of Cincinnati in 1906, by Dean 
Herman Schneider, was marked in Philadelphia 
on February 19 with a dinner of the alumni of 
the University of Cincinnati at the Manufac- 
turers and Bankers Club. Dr. Schneider, dean 
of the College of Engineering and Commerce, 
director of the Institute of Scientific Research, 
and president emeritus of the University of 
Cincinnati, and Dr. Raymond Walters, president 
of the University of Cincinnati and formerly 
dean of Swarthmore College, were the prin- 
cipal speakers. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Georce H. Denny, president of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, was tendered a banquet on 
February 22 by the State Alumni Association, 





in honor of his twenty-five years’ service as 
president of the university. 


AN anniversary dinner for Dr. Daniel L. 
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Marsh, celebrating the tenth year of his presi- 
dency of Boston University, was held on Febru- 
ary 2 at the Hotel Copley-Plaza. Former Gov- 
ernor Frank G. Allen, chairman of the board 
of trustees of the university, presided. 


At the convocation exercises of the University 
of Pennsylvania on February 22 the degree of 
doctor of laws was conferred on Dr. Harold 
Willis Dodds, president of Princeton University, 
who gave the convocation address. 


THE doctorate of laws was conferred on 
February 14 by Dartmouth College on Dr. James 
Rowland Angell, president of Yale University, 
on the oceasion of the celebration of the fortieth 
anniversary of “Dartmouth Night.” Dr. Angell 
and President Ernest M. Hopkins, of the college, 
were the principal speakers. Until 1920 Dr. 
Angell was professor of psychology and dean 
of the faculties of arts, literature and science 
of the University of Chicago and was later 
chairman of the National Research Council and 
president of the Carnegie Corporation. 

Kwox Couuece conferred on February 15 the 
honorary degree of doctor of science on Dr. 
Frederick C. Ferry, president of Hamilton Col- 
lege, who gave the address at the Founders Day 
dinner, marking the ninety-ninth anniversary of 
the granting of the Knox College charter. He 
spoke on “Changing Goals in Education.” 


Dr. Ernest E. Brown, president of Ferris 
Institute, at Big Rapids, Mich., since 1932, has 
resigned to accept the presidency of the North- 
western State Teachers College, at Alva, Okla. 


Dr. AsaEL C. LAMBERT, head of the depart- 
ment of educational administration at Brigham 
Young University, has been made acting dean of 
the 1936 summer session. He is also acting dean 
Dr. Hugh M. Wood- 


ward, formerly dean of the summer session, will 


of the graduate school. 


teach this year at the summer session of the 
University of Utah, and Dr. Christen Jensen, 
dean of the Graduate School, is away on sab- 
batical leave. 


Dr. AticeE V. KELIHER has become a member 
of the faculty of the New York University 
School of Edueation. She will give courses in 
the department of elementary education on “The 
Individual Pupil” and “Introduction to Nursery 


School Education.” 
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Dr. G. S. WeEHRWEIN, professor of economics 
at the University of Wisconsin, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Land and Real Estate Institute of 
Northwestern University, will be guest professor 
in the department of economics at lowa State 
College during the first term of the summer ses- 
sion. 


Proressor F. Lee Benns, of the department 
of history of Indiana University, has accepted 
an invitation to teach in the summer session of 
the University of British Columbia at Vancouver. 
He will conduct a course on European history in 
the twentieth century. 


Dr. Epgarp Aix, dean of the law school of 
the Sorbonne, resigned on February 12 as a re- 
sult of the student demonstrations against Pro- 
fessor Gaston Jéze, legal adviser to the Ethi- 
opian Government. The dean called in the police 
to halt student rioting. 


THE Board of Electors of the University of 
Oxford have elected Professor Sir Sarvapalli 
Radhakrishnan, vice-chancellor of Andhra Uni- 
versity, Waltair, India, to the newly founded 
Spalding professorship of Eastern religions and 
ethies, to hold office for five years from October 
1. Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, besides hold- 
ing appointments in Indian universities, has 
been Upton lecturer, Haskell lecturer and Hib- 
bert lecturer. He is the author of many philo- 
sophical works and is a member of the Inter- 
national Committee on Intellectual Cooperation. 
He is the first Indian to be elected to a pro- 
fessorial chair in the University of Oxford. 


Dr. H. Lowery, head of the department of 
pure and applied physics in the College of Tech- 
nology of the University of Manchester and 
secretary of the Manchester and District Local 
Section of the Institute of Physics, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the North-Western Poly- 
technic, London. 


Dr. CuArLes H. McIuiwatn, Eaton professor 
of the science of government at Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been elected president of the American 
Historical Association. 


J. Paut Burkwart, principal of the schools 
of Peters Township, Franklin County, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed assistant superinten- 
dent of the publie schools of Cumberland 
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County, succeeding the late A. Lee Shulenberger, 
of Carlisle. 

(. C. Henson, principal of the Isidore New- 
man School at New Orleans, has been appointed 
by Governor James A. Noe a member of the 
Louisiana State Board of Education to succeed 
the late Dr. A. B. Dinwiddie, president of Tulane 
University. 

Dr. JoHN B. WATSON, until recently a member 
of the advertising firm of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, New York City, previously pro- 
fessor of experimental and comparative psy- 
chology at the Johns Hopkins University, has 
become an executive officer of the advertising 
agency of William Esty and Company. 


Proressor JOSEPH R. Haypen, of the depart- 
ment of political science of the University of 
Michigan, arrived in New York from France on 
January 30, on his return trip from the Philip- 
pine Islands, where he has served as vice-gov- 
ernor for the past two years. Before returning 
to the university to resume his work during the 
second semester, Professor Hayden planned to 
visit Washington. 

Dr. Henry REINING, JR., professor of polities 
at Princeton University, has been appointed edu- 
cational director of the National Institute of 
Publie Affairs in Washington, in charge of in- 
ternship training. It is planned to select thirty 
graduate students for scholarships to be awarded 
in the spring. The institute, which is not con- 
nected with any government department, aims to 
develop higher standards and career opportuni- 
ties in government administration. With the 
assistance of a grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, the institute will cooperate with schools 
of government throughout the country. 


Dr. Paut R. Fossum, associate professor of 
economies at Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., 
has been appointed to conduct a federal study of 
more than 500,000 family budgets to determine a 
new set of weights for government index num- 
bers. A sum of $2,000,000 has been appro- 
priated for the statistical survey, in which the 
Departments of Labor and Agriculture and the 
Bureau of War Industries are cooperating. The 
last similar study was made in 1913. Statistical 
pools are to be established in Baltimore, Md.; 
Columbus, Ohio; Birmingham, Ala.; Omaha, 
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Nebr., and Seattle, Wash., as bases for the sur- 
vey. Dr. Fossum, who will be in charge of the 
gathering of statistics in these cities, is on leave 
of absence from the college during the second 
semester. He has been a member of the Carle- 
ton faculty since 1926. 


LIEUTENANT F’, M. KRreEML, law school grad- 
uate and formerly a member of the police de- 
partment of Evanston, Illinois, is on leave to 
organize the highway traffic safety work for 
Purdue University. He developed the plan 
which is said to have made Evanston the safest 
city in America from a traffie standpoint. The 
public safety department of the university has 
prepared a manual for the teaching of highway 
safety in the high schools of Indiana, by re- 
quest of the Indiana Board of Education. 


Proressor GreorGeE G. Ross, of the depart- 
ment of landscape design of the University of 
Michigan, has leave of absence from January 20 
to the end of the year, in order to take charge 
of a 5,000-acre resettlement project at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. After the Milwaukee project has 
been initiated, he will take charge of other re- 
settlement areas in various parts of the country. 


Dr. Bayarp Dongs, president of the American 
University at Beirut, has been appointed by the 
League of Nations as a trustee of the Assyrian 
Settlement Board. The board is supervising the 
transfer from Iraq to Syria of approximately 
fifty thousand Assyrians. 


Dr. Utysses P. Heprick, director of the Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva, N. Y., becomes ex 
officio a member of the Board of Trustees of 
Cornell University, by virtue of his election as 
president of the New York State Agricultural 
Society. He succeeds Dr. Carl E. Ladd, dean 
of the Colleges of Agriculture and Home Eeo- 
nomies, 


Dr. Riverpa H. Jorpan, professor of educa- 
tion at Cornell University, has been granted 
sabbatie leave of absence for the second term. 


Dr. J. W. Martin, professor of economics 
and director of the Bureau of Business Research 
at the University of Kentucky, has received 
leave of absence to become chairman of the 
State Tax Commission. 


ProFessor Ropert G. Lunpe, of the depart- 
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ment of history of the University of Kentucky, 
is on a leave of absence for the second semester 
of the 1935-36 school year. He has taken up 
work leading to the degree of Ph.D. at Western 
Reserve University. 


CHARLES COLLENS, designer of the Riverside 
Church, New York City, and architect of the 
Cloister Museum in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, has been chosen by Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege to design the new library made possible by 
a bequest of $1,000,000 by the late Alice G. 
Chapman; $250,000 will be expended on the 
building. Construction will start early in the 
spring. 


Epwin ALLAN LIGHTNER has been appointed 
assistant to Dr. Franklin W. Johnson, president 
of Colby College, in connection with the plan to 
construct a new campus for the college. 


Dr. Francis P. Gaines, president of Wash- 
ington and Lee University at Lexington, Va., 
spoke at the University of California at Los An- 
geles at a dinner meeting before approximately 
a hundred alumni from Southern California of 
Washington and Lee University. 


Dr. E. LERoy Mercer, dean of the department 
of physical education of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, was the guest speaker at a dinner given 
in connection with the annual midwinter Alumni 
Day festivities at Rutgers University on Feb- 
ruary 22. 


Dr. Cyrin Norwoop, president of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, and formerly head master of 
Harrow School, lectured on “Life in an English 
Publie School” on February 7 at the Sorbonne, 
Paris. 


Dr. JAMES Harvey Rosinson, who resigned 
from the faculty of Columbia University in 
1919 and founded the new School for Social Re- 
search in New York City, died on February 16. 
Dr. Robinson 
became professor of history at Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1895. 
European history; and of the widely read book 
“Mind in the Making.” 


He was seventy-two years old. 


He was the author of works on 


ProressoR NATHAN WILSON WALKER, who 
had been director of the summer school of the 
University of North Carolina since 1908 and 
head of the department of education since 1921, 
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died on February 13, at the age of sixty-one 
years. Professor Walker served as superinten. 
dent of schools at Asheboro, N. C., from 1903 
until 1905, when he returned to the university 
as professor of secondary education. In 1925 
and 1926 he was president of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States. 


Tue Very Rev. THomas F. Levan, head of 
Los Angeles College, died on February 9, at the 
age of fifty-nine years. Dr. Levan was presi- 
dent of De Paul University from 1920 to 1930 
and later head of St. Mary’s Seminary at Perry 
ville, Mo. 


Miss Emiuie N. Martin, professor of mathe- 
matics at Mount Holyoke College from 1903 
until her resignation last September, died on 
February 8. She was sixty-seven years old. 


WiturAM P. Evans, principal of Rock Spring 
School, St. Louis, and formerly state superinten- 
dent of schools of Missouri, died at the age of 
seventy-five years on February 8. He had been 
a teacher in the St. Louis schools for forty-eight 
years. 


THE ninth annual convention of the Public 
Schools Business Officials Association of the 
State of California will be held in Fresno on 
March 19, 20 and 21. The convention head- 
quarters will be at the Hotel Californian. 


Frank L. Martin, dean of the School of 
Journalism at the University of Missouri, has 
been elected national president of Kappa Tau 
Alpha, honorary scholastic journalism frater- 
nity. Kappa Tau Alpha was founded at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 1910, one year after the 
establishment of the first School of Journalism. 
It has now forty chapters in all the leading 
colleges and universities where journalism is 
taught. 


THE seventeenth annual meeting of the Ten- 
nessee College Association will be held at Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, on April 8 and 9. 
The first day’s session will be devoted to studies 
of the teacher-training functions of non-state- 
supported colleges and universities in Tennessee, 
with particular stress on the cooperation of these 
institutions with the State Teachers Colleges and 
the University of Tennessee. The second day’s 
session will be led principally by members of the 
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social science faculties in member institutions, 
the general theme being “How can our college 
hest contribute to the social and political better- 
ment of the state?” Officers of the association 
for the present year are as follows: President 
James L. Robb, Tennessee Wesleyan College, 
Athens, president; President J. W. Brister, State 
Teachers College, Memphis, vice-president ; Dean 
Frank C. Foster, Tuseulum College, Greeneville; 
Dean Franklin C. Pasehal, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville; C. Hodge Mathes, State Teach- 
ers College, Johnson City, secretary-treasurer. 


Ir is reported that the anonymous gift of 
$300,000 made to Denison University about 
three months ago was made by Mrs. George W. 
Doane and her sister, Ida F. Doane, of East 
Orange, N. J. The money will be used for the 
construction of a new library, as a memorial to 
their father, who gave to the university the 
original library building in 1878. 


TuE Senate of the University of London has 
decided that the celebration of the centenary of 
the university this year shall take place in the 
summer, probably from about June 29 to July 3, 
when many academie visitors from over-seas are 
expected to be in England in connection with the 
Congress of the Universities of the Empire and 
the Anglo-American Historical Conference. In 
connection with the centenary a number of 
functions are contemplated, including the con- 
ferment of honorary degrees, a dinner and re- 
ception by the university, and a garden party. 
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A service in St. Paul’s is also contemplated, 
with a procession in academic dress to the Cathe- 
dral. It is hoped to obtain the cooperation of 
the schools of the university and other public 
bodies both in the entertainment of guests and 
in exhibiting the resources of the university to 
visitors; and special opportunities will be given 
to students both to take part in university func- 
tions and perhaps to arrange some function of 
their own. 


A REPORT to the Education Committee of the 
London County Council states that during last 
year 3,234 persons, representing 38 oversea 
countries, paid official visits to London schools, 
an increase of 1,141 over the total for 1934. 
The majority of the visitors were teachers and 
members of education authorities, and included 
the directors of education from Malta, Natal, 
New Zealand, Queensland and Tasmania. The 
committees expressed satisfaction in the con- 
tinued increase in the total numbers, but con- 
sidered of greater significance the fact that 
many of the foreign visitors now give evidence 
that they are well acquainted with the work 
of the London schools. 


THE University of Poznan was closed for an 
indefinite period on February 15, after an anti- 
Jewish riot. Nationalist students knocked down 
and beat several Jews of the student body and 
then demolished the office of the dean of the law 
faculty. Police finally restored order and ar- 
rested a number of the mob leaders. 


DISCUSSION 


ONE WAY OR ANOTHER 

ALL of us who have anything to do with the 
process and spread of education are interested 
in knowing the best way or the good ways if 
there be several. Hence it is well that nowadays 
sO many opinions are coming to be expressed in 
so many journals in so many parts of the coun- 
try. We are feeling forward and trying to 
think out whether to make some turn or to go 
straight ahead on the road each of us has been 
plodding. So, as I have said, it is well to have 
the various testimonies. This is my excuse for 
this brief paper, in which I should like to ex- 
press as clearly as I can two thoughts which 
seem to me important in plotting the way. 


The first is this. It seems clear that there is a 
real difference between education and informa- 
tion. I ean not get away from the thought that 
the distinction should be emphasized just at this 
time. There is nothing new in the idea, but, in 
our wise efforts to be progressive, we might well 
remember that there are truths which have no 
time limit. 

We all know what the word information 
means; we know what it means when we speak 
in general terms, as when we say of a man that 
he is a man of extensive information. We know 
what it means when we are speaking of any 
particular fact or subject. But it is not so easy 
to pin down a satisfactory definition of the word 
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edueation. Is it not a fair approximation to a 
definition to say that education means the ability 
to see things as they are and to think truly and 
logically about their values and their relations 
to other things? It is sometimes said plainly, 
and it seems to me truly, that the process of 
education consists in the training and strength- 
Is this moonshine? Or 


does the idea of a possible training and strength- 


ening of one’s mind. 


ening of the mind seem in accordance with the 
light of reason and reality? Does the idea con- 
tain a good in itself, and if so is it not a good 
that ought to come first in all our opinions about 
the process of what we eall education? Ex- 
perience and tradition say yes to this last ques- 
tion, and much of the looseness in our education 
and in our thinking seems to come from losing 
sight of this truth. Chesterton put the idea 
tersely when he said, “Education is not an ob- 
ject but a method.” 

The seeond fact I hoped to present is this, that 
mental training and strengthening depend upon 
the way we exert our minds rather than upon 
the things to which we direct our minds. Step- 
ping into the schoolroom we might express the 
thought by saying that the way children are 
taught and required to study is more important 
than the curriculum of studies. And in this 
connection it is no harm to say that the way will 
be scientific and definite in the material em- 
ployed, whether the material used be a demon- 
stration in physies or a Latin grammar. 

For example, it might be harmful to young 
untrained minds to be set to study subjects so 
indefinite as sociology and civil government. It 
has been the happy custom that such subjects 
be postponed until minds have had the advan- 
tage of at least some real education. A distin- 
guished teacher of engineering once said that 
the book which had been of most help to him 
was a Latin grammar. This may seem a queer 
remark when we think of what we call practical 
education. But it only takes us back to our first 
thought. He was thinking of the habit and 
method that had come to his mind from studying 
so definite and scientific a subject as a good 
Latin grammar. It is well for his illustration 
that he mentioned something so seemingly far 
away from our usual idea of the practical. But 
after all what is more “practical” than using 
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one’s mind in a definite, straightforward way jn 
the approach to learning things we specifically 
eall “practical”? 

Perhaps no more “practical” man ever lived 
than Cecil Rhodes. I was led to the writing 
of this brief essay by reading a recent life of 
this man of energy. I can not do better than to 
close it by a quotation from this biography. 


What did Rhodes consider a sound education? 
Not, apparently, the sort of education that would 
please a Wells or a Bertrand Russell. Rhodes con- 
sidered the education a sound education which his 
father, the Vicar of Bishop Strotford, would have 
considered a sound education. Right from the 
beginning of Rhodes’ life in Africa his dream was 
Oxford. He must have come to South Africa with 
that dream, or what was he doing here with his 
classics and his Greek lexicon? Why had he 
brought them across the seas—just these books? 
It seems clear that, in the days when Rhodes’ 
brothers thought of Sandhurst, he thought of 
Oxford. 


It seems to me that the conclusion of the 
whole matter is that, especially in the early 
years of our schooling, we ought to give primary 
attention to the idea of education, never for- 
getting that education comes only by the method 
of strictness and thoroughness, and that there- 
fore the materials used should be exact and 
definite and free from vagueness. We might 
put at one end algebra and at the other civil 
government, meaning no disparagement to the 
latter at its proper place and time. 


J. H. Driwarp 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


GUIDANCE IN ADULT THINKING 
THE public forum is one of the most valuable 

educational instruments in the service of a 
democracy. It presents an effective medium 
through which democracy can operate and offers 
the citizen the opportunity to become an active 
factor in analyzing questions of national con- 
cern. The public forum of to-day resembles the 
town meetings of the past in that it stimulates 
the sense of importance of the participating 
citizen, and lends his conception of his réle in 
a democracy a new and vital significance. 

- The presentation of questions of public inter- 
est, analyzed by those who are authoritative and 
qualified, before an audience of citizens and 
discussed by the listeners, aids and clarifies the 
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thinking of many and may cast doubts upon the 
prejudices and fixed ideas clung to by others. 
To-day, with both knowledge and bewilderment 
on the inerease, the need is for the pacing down 
of the swift and the speeding up of the slow. 
The general good is advanced if the enormous 
zap between the thinkers and the doers is some- 
what lessened. Otherwise, the generals and the 
followers will become hopelessly divided and the 
people become ripe for dictatorship. What we 
may hope for at least is a realization on the 
part of the mass of participants in public 
forums that social, political and economic prob- 
lems are many-sided, require long study and 
sober analysis; that it is inadequate and almost 
dangerous to arrive at quick and snap judg- 
ments. 

The forum at best, however, allows for a 
passive receptivity. The audience at such meet- 
ings is generally heterogeneous in its composi- 
tion. Its members possess varied and, in most 
instances, meager backgrounds. They can not 
be expected to fully grasp every element of the 
many complex problems discussed. The expert, 
compelled to simplify his elaborate and involved 
data, must mastieate the facts for the limited 
digestive powers of his hearers. He is expected 
to cover the subject at hand fully during the 
hour at his disposal. His only contact with his 
listeners is during the brief question and answer 
period. At best, very few dare or are moved 
to raise questions and, because of time limita- 
tions, usually do not ask more than one, during 
a session. At a face-to-face group discussion 
meeting, limited to a few, the individual can 
actually indulge in cooperative thinking. Under 
the intelligent leadership of an authority of wide 
experience they ean, through mutual inquiry, 
arrive collectively at a greater understanding of 
the specifie problems under consideration or 
perhaps devise a program for group or individ- 
ual action. It is at such meetings where atti- 
tudes ean be modified, experience enriched and 
broader human sympathies engendered. 

The Civie Educational Forum of Binghamton 
has been successful in its diseussion-lecture pro- 
grams in the past three years. In a city of 
86,000, audiences of more than 1,000 crowded 
the High School Auditorium weekly for a series 
of 10 lectures on social and economic questions. 
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But we felt all along that in order to promote 
a more effective education of the adult in public 
affairs, we should extend an opportunity to those 
who are eager for further study. To that end, 
we formed discussion units that met weekly after 
each lecture to discuss the questions raised at 
the previous forum session. We tried volunteer 
leaders at first, but we soon realized that only 
a leader who is trained in adult work and has 
a wide factual background would be successful 
in holding the interest of adults. 

For the 1935 season we engaged a university 
professor to lead the group. The attendance 
ranged from 20 to 40 and one half of this num- 
ber came regularly. The group meetings were 
so successful last year that many requested the 
continuation of the sessions after the close of the 
lecture series. The group was made up mainly 
of business people and home-makers, the age 
range between 25 and 50. In order to determine 
the educational value of the venture, we had 
stenographic notes taken giving a verbatim 
account of five of the group meetings. A study 
of these notes revealed that some topics are 
closer to the interests of the adult, and these 
were more fully and intelligently discussed. The 
questions that intimately concerned his personal 
welfare, such as social insurance, inflation, con- 
sumers’ problems, ete., brought about greatest 
participation. The group displayed a skepti- 
cism of newspaper reading. The members were 
handicapped by personal prejudices and the 
viewing of public issues through personalities. 
In discussing a lecture on the “Coming Struggle 
for Power” two members of the class collided 
on the question whether the speaker did or did 
not own Livingston County. The tendency to 
go far afield and into by-paths was general and 
it took all the steady control of the leader to 
keep the group concentrated on the matter at 
hand. 

The meetings last year, while they present a 
considerable advance over the past attempts, 
have had many shortcomings that should be cor- 
rected. The leader did not use the outlines he 
was provided with nor did the participants do 
any reading in the selected reference lists given 
in the discussion pamphlets. The leader was too 
doctrinaire and made too frequent over-long 
speeches. The discussions were not summed up 
well enough nor were they properly linked. 
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While we feel very strongly about the value of 
such face-to-face discussion groups as a supple- 
ment to our forum program, we realize that if 
a program is to be conducted it should be done 
well or not at all. Asa result of our experiment 
last year in adult discussion groups we have 
arrived at a few guiding principles: 

(1) The leader should avoid classroom for- 
malities. 

(2) It is even more important that he be 
familiar with the nature of the adult and his 
capacity to learn than his factual knowledge of 
the subject-matter. 

(3) He should whenever possible tie abstract 
questions with experiences of everyday life. 

(4) He should maintain a firm grasp on the 
discussion, focussing it on the matter at hand. 
He may permit byplays but not allow the dis- 
cussion to degenerate into an exchange of anec- 
dotes or to be monopolized by one who has a 
particular doctrine to preach or merely aims at 
exhibitionism. 

(5) The leader should summarize at the close 
and if possible indicate avenues of social action 
which the average member may be able to pur- 
sue. He should also whenever possible suggest 
references and stimulate further research. 

(6) The group should not be larger than 
about twenty and the entire meeting should not 
last longer than one hour. 

(7) Above all, the leader should avoid bias 
and the making of drastic and positive state- 
ments. The general tone should be always that 
of reasonableness; the note most frequently 
emphasized should be that a rational scientific 
and factual understanding of issues will main- 
tain a healthy and progressive democratic state. 

Utilizing our experience of the past year, we 
are planning for 1936 a more ambitious pro- 
After each 
lecture session, a general meeting will be held 
of those interested in following up the material 
presented by the lecturer. 


gram for our discussion groups. 


After a general 
treatment of the subject-matter at hand for an 
hour, the group will divide itself into three 
units, each concentrating on a field of special 
interest. One section will devote itself to the 
study of “Foreign Backgrounds,” a historical 
approach in understanding our foreign rela- 
tions, analyzing the high lights and the events 
that contributed to the present state in our atti- 
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tudes and policies towards leading nations. The 
second section will treat “Solutions,” an investi. 
gation of the proposals advanced as cures of 
our economic ills, the New Deal, Social Credit, 
the Townsend Plan, the Liberty League, Com- 
munism, ete. The third group will attempt to 
discover the means by which an intelligent adult 
ean keep himself informed of the current scene, 
“Guidance in Adult Thinking” is what the 
course is temporarily named. The material to 
be taken up will concern: Newspapers—how to 
read them; how news is gathered; utilization of 
the library; how to distinguish facts from opin- 
ion or fancy; attitudes and prejudices; tools of 
research, ete. This last section is of great im- 
portance. Self-direction in purposive reading, 
intelligent news evaluation, the ability to check 
the validity of facts and the following-up of 
significant items are necessary tools for the aver- 
age intelligent citizen who desires understanding 
and orientation in the maze that is modern liy- 
ing. If a vital and functioning democratic 
society is to be maintained, in the face of over- 
whelming pressure on the part of demagogues 
who present all too easy and superficial solutions 
that inevitably lead to dictatorships, its members 
must learn to recognize issues and to clearly de- 
fine and evaluate the facts involved. Study 
groups and discussion meetings of adults in 
which thinking and cooperative behavior is 
stimulated, and reasonableness in the attitudes 
engendered, are first-line defenses for the pres- 
ervation of a society based on democratic ideals. 


JULIAN L. GREIFER 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


EDUCATION IN LIBERIA 

Wirs the inauguration of the Honorable Ed- 
win Barclay as president of Liberia on January 
6, Liberia, the little West African Republic of 
former American slaves, entered upon a three- 
year program of educational development 
pledged to the establishment of a school in every 
native village throughout the country. Dr. J. 
H. Furbay, of the College of Emporia, was ap- 
pointed on January 1 to direct the training of 
native teachers at the College of West Africa, in 
Monrovia, the capital, and Professor R. L. Em- 
bree was appointed to direct the establishment 
of the schools in the interior villages. These two 
American educators will be assisted by local 
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teachers in Liberia. The establishment of a 500- 
acre agricultural and industrial institute 40 miles 
‘n the interior is another strong link in the edu- 
cational chain being forged in Liberia. 

One of the first achievements of the eduea- 
tional program was the staging of the first na- 
tional agricultural and industrial exhibition on a 
fifteen-aere fair grounds near Monrovia in Janu- 
Over four hundred chiefs brought their 


ary. 
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people from the interior to see and study the 
materials on exhibition there. The fair lasted 
ten days, and greatly stimulated educational in- 
terest. Up to the present year, there have been 
practically no schools whatever in the interior of 
this country. 

Ma.cotmM CULBERTSON 


MONROVIA, 
LIBERIA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


TRAVEL STUDY IN TRANSYLVANIA 
COLLEGE 


TRAVEL study courses were initiated in Tran- 
sylvania College in the summer of 1931. In five 
summers eredit courses have been given on 
fifteen tours with a total enrolment of 438 
students. 


PHysIcAL MANAGEMENT 


Experience with educational tours seems to 
justify the cooperative plan of Transylvania 
College and the All American Tours. The entire 
academie responsibility rests with Transylvania 
College and the responsibility for all other ar- 
rangements with the All American Tours. The 
more active officer in the latter was for three 
years a member of the faculty of Transylvania. 
During that relationship he demonstrated his 
sense of fair play and his high regard for 
orderly academic procedure. Our relations since 
have strengthened our esteem for him. For 
several summers before the first educational tour 
he had conducted recreational tours and had 
mastered the difficulties attending them. He has 
brought to the various tours knowledge and ex- 
perience which no member of our staff could 
On account of this relationship our 
resources were available to make the most of the 
academie possibilities of the tours. 

The All American Tours has given a service 
comparable to room and board for campus stu- 
dents. Transylvania does not attempt to furnish 
board for summer campus students and fur- 
nishes only part of the room and board require- 
ments at any time. One or more institutions 
which attempted to provide physical require- 
ments for tours in addition to instruction have 
found it necessary to abandon the project en- 
tirely. Every indication is that All American 


supply. 


Tours has given large values for the charges 
made and at no point has shown the spirit of 
the profiteer. 

FACULTY 


To date Transylvania College has considered 
it wise to make only restricted academic offering 
on the tours. This has limited the number of 
faculty members who are available for tours. 
This number has been further limited by the 
inclinations, interests and other responsibilities 
of the group. In spite of this, thirteen or 59 
per cent. of the twenty-two individual faculty 
members used in five summers have been regular 
members of the Transylvania staff and fifteen or 
68.2 per cent. have been members of our regular 
or campus summer session staff. If duplications 
resulting from repeated teaching are taken into 
account 63 per cent. of the tour teaching has 
been done by the year-round Transylvania staff 
and 74.1 per cent. by these supplemented by 
campus summer session instructors. 

Transylvania has considered that it is serving 
in a larger educational capacity in offering aca- 
demic courses for these tours than that of 
instruction to the individual students. This en- 
larged function involves an appreciation on the 
part of the academic world generally of the pos- 
sibilities of educational tours. Off-campus 
faculty members help in this regard. They also 
bring to a consideration of the problems involved 
a variety of view-points and help to eliminate 
the possibility of institutional bias. 

For the last three summers we have required a 
critical summary and day-by-day report from 
each tour instructor. These summaries and re- 
ports have served several functions. They have 
suggested to us ways of improving tour instruc- 
tion and of enhancing the value of the tours to 
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students. They give us an indication of the 
value of a particular instructor for this type of 
They are helpful to new and old in- 
These reports 


teaching. 
structors in planning courses. 


safeguard our tour instruction in a fashion not 


ordinarily undertaken on a campus. 


INSTITUTIONAL CONTACTS 


Since a large number of tour students have 
their only contact with Transylvania College in 
travel study we attempt to make the most pos- 
sible of their short time on the campus. An 
assembly is held at which President Braden 
presents to these students the ideals and aims of 
the college. The fact that these students are a 
part of the college and will be considered as 
student representatives is emphasized. A meet- 
ing of all tour instructors is also held before the 
first tour of the year leaves the campus. Presi- 
dent Braden presents to this group the purposes 
of the college, especially for the instruction of 
new members of the staff and points out the fact 
that these new instructors are in fact members 
of the Transylvania faculty. Travel study prob- 
lems are discussed at this meeting and ways of 
improving instruction and maintaining academic 
standards are constantly sought. 


REGISTRATIONS 


Registration data for 1934 are typical of that 
of other summers. By tours 47 students or 97.9 
per cent. of the party of 48 on tour one were 
registered for credit and one tourist making 2.1 
per cent. of the party not registered. For tour 
two, 13 or 86.7 per cent. were registered and two 
or 13.3 per cent. not registered; tour three, 38 
or 90.5 per cent. were registered and 4 or 9.5 
per cent. not registered; tour four, 14 or 53.8 
per cent. were registered and 12 or 46.2 per 
cent. not registered. For the four tours of 1934, 
112 or 85.5 per cent. of those on tours were 
registered for credit and 19 or 14.5 per cent. 
were not registered. No instructor has ever 
indicated that the unregistered tourists have been 
On the other hand, 
some instructors have stated that these tourists 
also attended lectures intended for students re- 
undergraduate 
credit only is offered on the tours and some of 


a source of disturbance. 


ceiving credit. Furthermore, 


the unregistered tourists are college graduates. 
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AMOUNT OF CREDIT 


In the mind of the writer credit is merely g 
measure of time profitably spent on learning at 
a level commensurate with the ability and pre- 
vious training of the learner. Travel- study jn. 
volves such a radical change from the ordinary 
pursuits of the classroom that many are unyill. 
ing to equate the results in comparable units, 
The difference is, however, no more revolution- 
ary than that between nature study in the field 
and from a text or between individual laboratory 
instruction in science and mere text-book study 
of the same science. Our adjustments have been 
made to these innovations of the past. A calm 
consideration of travel study as it is being con- 
ducted by Transylvania College will indicate 
that more time is available for carrying out 
faculty instructions than on the typical campus. 
Likewise the time of the faculty member is more 
completely at the disposal of travel students. 
The instructor is away from the many civie and 
other home town responsibilities and hence may 
give all his attention to the course he is teaching. 
The students have no distractions of part-time 
jobs, extra-curricular or other activities. May 
these resources of time and energy be utilized in 
pursuits worth academic credit? It is our 
opinion that they may. We are striving each 
summer to realize more fully the inherent pos- 
sibilities of travel study. For the past two 
summers our instructors have been asked to 
utilize in a definite form time while riding which 
could be used for personal conversations and 
discussions to further progress in the course 
studies. If the available time is used on suitable 
tasks, and such an undertaking seems a reason- 
able one, as much credit may be given for travel 
study as may be given during the same time on a 
college campus. 

At least one state department of education, 
West Virginia, has ruled that “five days’ travel 
may be used in of one semester hour's 
eredit . . .” and has made the more liberal pro- 
vision “. . . granting three hours renewal credit 


for five days attendance at the Century of Prog- 
” 


lieu 


ress Exposition. ... 


EARNED CREDIT 


An indication of the difficulty of courses may 
be given by the amount of credit earned in com- 
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parison with the possible eredits that could have 
been earned by the registered students. By tours 
in 1934, on tour one, 240 or 85.1 per cent. of the 
possible credits for registered students were 
earned, and 42 or 14.9 per cent. were not earned; 
on tour two, 26 or 100 per cent. were earned; on 
tour three, 213 or 93.4 per cent. were earned and 
15 or 6.6 per cent. were not earned; on tour four, 
30 or 71.4 per cent. were earned and 12 or 28.6 
per cent. were not earned. On the four tours 
combined 509 or 88.1 per cent. of the credits 
possible for registered students were earned and 
69 or 11.9 per cent. were not earned. A sample 
involving the possibility of 300 credits earned 
on the campus during the same summer showed 
281 or 93.7 per cent. of the credits earned and 
19 or 6.3 per cent. not earned. 


SUMMARY 


Since the initiation of travel study in 1931 
credit courses have been offered on fifteen tours 
with a total enrolment of 438 students. Our 
own experience and that of other institutions 
seems to justify the plan of having an agency 
outside the institution to supply all physical re- 
quirements of the tours. The faculty has been 
consistently and predominantly a Transylvania 
faculty. An attempt has been made to give the 
students and outside faculty members a fair 
notion of Transylvania ideals and aims. Over 
85 per cent. of the tourists have been registered 
for credit, but a smaller per cent. of the possible 
credit is earned than is earned on the campus in 
the same time. The opportunities to learn under 
direction are as great or greater than on the 
typical college campus. We are convinced that 
no distinetion should be made between credits 
earned on our tours and during the same length 
of time on the campus. 

V. F. Payne, 
Registrar and Chairman 
of the Faculty 


TEACHER TRAINING REFORM IN 
GERMANY 
A DECREE! of the German Office of Education 
of Oetober 12, 1935, reads as follows: 
1 Reichsministerialamtsblatt, ‘‘ Deutsche Wissen- 


schaft, Erziehung und Volksbildung,’’ page 452, 
November 5, 1935. 
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It is herewith decreed that beginning with the 
fall term of 1936 those graduates of the secondary 
school system who intend to prepare themselves for 
the teaching profession in Prussian secondary 
schools will be admitted (i.e., will be required to 
attend) the ‘‘Teachers Colleges’’ (Hochschulen 
fuer Lehrerbildung) for a one-year period, after 
which they shall continue their education at the 
regular universities. 


This decree represents the end, or at least an 
armistice, in the bitter struggle between the pri- 
mary school teachers ( Volksschullehrer) and the 
secondary school teachers (Gymnasiallehrer). 
The former attended a seminary for teachers 
(Lehrerseminar, é.e., normal school) upon gradu- 
ation from the Volksschule and, then, were 
eligible for a teaching position—after having 
passed the prescribed examinations and other 
formalities, while the latter were required to at- 
tend the gymnasium for a minimum period of 
nine (9) years and the university for at least 
four (4) years, before they were admitted to 
their “interneship” in a gymnasium, following 
which they were eligible for the final examina- 
tion, the “Staatsexamen.” Both groups grew 
up in different social camps and there was prac- 
tically no opportunity whatsoever for the pri- 
mary school teacher to take advanced work, 
leading to the other side of the fence. A marked 
class difference existed between the two groups. 
The gymnasium teachers belonged to the socially 
prominent citizens, while the grammar school 
teachers were counted among the semi-profes- 
sions. 

Some of the steps in the struggle toward the 
bridging of this gap were the decree of 1918, 
suggesting a gymnasium education as the basic 
prerequisite for the primary school teacher’s 
career. In 1922 Thuringia made this suggestion 
a law, thus insisting that all applicants for ad- 
mission to the seminaries had previously gradu- 
ated from a secondary school of gymnasium 
rank. Saxony followed with the same regula- 
tions in 1923, Hamburg, Baden, Oldenburg in 
1926, and Braunschweig and Bremen in 1927. 

Beginning with 1928 in most German states 
these seminaries were transformed to pedagogi- 
cal institutes offering a three-years’ course and 
were usually connected with a university, as was 
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the case in Jena, Leipzig, Giessen, Hamburg 
and Rostock. 

Prussia proceeded along different lines. In- 
dependent two-year pedagogical academies were 
established as early as 1926. About thirty of 
these academies are in existence to-day. Upon 
graduation from these teacher-training institu- 
tions, the candidates engaged in a practice teach- 
ing period, following which they were eligible 
for a position in the Volksschule. 

The next step in this evolution was the raising 
of these academies to the level of teachers col- 
leges (Hochschulen fuer Lehrerbildung) in the 
year 1933, which was followed by a regulation 
requiring all candidates for the teaching profes- 
sion, regardless of level, to enroll in these col- 
leges for a one-year period during which these 
two units of education are to be taken up: 

(1) Fundamental sciences on a politico-world- 
philosophical basis.” 

(2) Initial steps in the field of practical 
training, i.e., visitations to schools, practice 
teaching in the lower grades, active participa- 
tion in discussions dealing with methodology, 
and experimental sessions in the procedure of 
grade education. 

Following this one-year period the students 
must engage in several weeks of practige teach- 
ing in the Volkssechule. This plan was inaugu- 
rated with the objective of affording the student 
an opportunity to test himself as to his teaching 
preference and aptitude. 
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After this first year, those who wish to pre. 
pare themselves for secondary school teaching 
will transfer to the philosophical faculty of the 
universities for a minimum period of thre 
years, while the candidates for the “Volksschule” 
career will continue their studies at the teachers 
college for another year. 

Both groups, of course, must serve an “jp. 
terneship” in their respective school systems, 
before they will be admitted to their final exami- 
nations, passing of which entitles the candidate 
to a teacher’s certificate, provided all other re- 
quirements are met. 

Due to the quota system of admission, now in 
foree in Germany, only a limited number of 
candidates will be admitted to these courses, 
The number of admissions depends upon the 
number of potential vacancies. The enrolment 
in the Prussian teachers colleges during the last 
three years was as follows: Sommersemester, 
1934, 1,746; Wintersemester, 1934-35, 2,705; 
Sommersemester, 1935, 4,229. 

The teachers colleges are organized along the 
lines of the “leadership-principle” of the con- 
temporary Germany. The director is the leader 
of the college. He is directly responsible to the 
Minister of Education. His assistants are the 
respective leaders of the faculty and the student 
body. The teachers may be called in an advisory 
capacity only (decree of June 5, 1935). 


Hans NABHOLZ 
NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


THE BRITISH EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 

IMMEDIATELY before the recent general elec- 
tion the government issued an outline of the pro- 
posals it intended to make towards educational 
reform. Some of these necessitated legislation ; 
others could be carried into effect by administra- 
tive action alone. The two chief proposals in 
the former class were the raising of the age for 
compulsory attendance at school and the permis- 
sion for loeal education authorities to make cer- 
tain grants to the managers of voluntary (non- 
provided) schools to enable them to enlarge or 

2‘ Politisch-weltanschauliche Wissenschaften, ’’ 
i.e., science and education, knowledge concerning 


character and youth, science of heritage and race, 
folklore. 


adapt their accommodation with a view to reor- 
ganization on the lines of what is commonly 
known as the Hadow Report. Such legislation 
is to proceed immediately Parliament resumes its 
session next month. The board has now issued a 
circular! to local authorities stating its intentions 
and proposals with regard to reforms and im- 
provements which can be brought about with the 
cooperation of those authorities and without 
legislation. They concern the provision to be 
made, where necessary, for children under five 
years of age; the encouragement of building de- 
velopments by larger financial grants; the facili- 

1Circular 1444. Administrative Program of 


Educational Development. H.M. Stationery Office. 
1936. (2d.) 
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‘ating of the conveyance of children to suitable 
schools, especially in rural areas, and the provi- 
jon of midday meals at reasonable cost by 
jmilar financial aid; the removal of the maxi- 
mum limit now imposed upon the granting of 
special or free places in secondary schools; the 
augmentation both in number and in value of 
state scholarships; the encouragement of techni- 
cal and art education, and of adult education in 
veneral; and the completion or improvement of 
the arrangements for promoting the health and 
physical condition of those attending all types 
of school either through the school medical ser- 
vices or by the development of systematic physi- 
cal edueation. Clearly, all these proposals are of 
creat interest to the medical profession, and 
some of them require its active support and co- 
operation. A further circular, issued this week 
by the Board of Education and summarized at 
p. 124, points out the main directions in which 
the system of physical education in this country 
needs improvement and expansion. 

The importance of attending to the health of 
infants and of children between two and five 
years of age has been urged by the British Medi- 
cal Association, and is now commonly recog- 
nized. The profession will endorse the statement 
of the board that “in normal circumstances chil- 
dren under five years of age benefit more from 
being in their home surroundings, under paren- 
tal care, than in school.” Many would put the 
age at six rather than five years. It may be 
questioned, however, whether it is not the health 
authority rather than the education authority 
whieh should have the primary responsibility for 
these children in cases where home conditions 
make such parental care difficult or impossible. 
It is true that the distinction between the day 
nursery and the nursery school or even the 
lower classes in the infant school is not very 
marked; but surely it is health in its wide con- 
notation rather than any form of school training 
that is the main desideratum for these little chil- 
dren. Moreover, the public, and even some of 
those who oceupy important administrative posi- 
tions, need to be reminded from time to time 
that it is the Ministry of Health and not the 
Board of Education which is statutorily respon- 
sible for the initiation and direction of policy 
affecting the health of school children and the 
school medical service in relation thereto. It is 
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only by delegation from the ministry that the 
board controls the detailed conduct of the ser- 
vice. This is as it should be if the proper co- 
ordination of health services is to be effected; 
and the position was largely the result of the 
influence and efforts of the British Medical As- 
sociation. A clear instance of the need for such 
coordination is the arrangements now being con- 
sidered and developed for the physical improve- 
ment of the general population. The foundation 
for a strong and healthy physique is, no doubt, 
laid in the school or even in the nursery, but the 
need for recreative physical training continues 
long after the school age and extends far be- 
yond the ranks of those who, even as adults, are 
attending any form of institutional education. 
It will be remembered that the recently formed 
Central Council of Recreative Physical Training 
is actively concerned in promoting better na- 
tional efforts in this direction, and that the asso- 
ciation has appointed a very influential special 
committee on physical education whose report 
may be expected by the month of April next. 
The points in relation to the actual school 
medical service to which the Board of Educa- 
tion directs the attention of local authorities are 
the dental service, the skilled treatment of crip- 
pling defects, the expert treatment of ear dis- 
eases, the establishment of day open-air schools 
for delicate children, the institutional treatment 
for children suffering or convalescent from acute 
rheumatism, the provision for difficult children 
and those of low-grade intelligence, and the ac- 
commodation for those who are partially blind 
and partially deaf. It is stated that in the 
opinion of the board one dentist is required for, 
at most, 5,000 in urban areas and 4,000 in rural 
areas. This standard would mean a very large 
increase in the number of dentists employed, and 
this may be difficult to obtain. There are said 
to be seventy authorities which have not estab- 
lished any schemes for orthopaedic treatment. 
For many children suffering from crippling con- 
ditions and for many suffering from chorea and 
from rheumatism and rheumatic carditis resi- 
dential provision of long duration is needed, 
and for the proper education of these patients 
the board and local education authorities are 
responsible. This is not always sufficiently 
realized. The circular further states that “ad- 
ditional day special schools for mentally defec- 
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tive children are not, as a rule, urgently re- 
quired.” 
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Dr. Jessup believes that “no mechanical reor- 
ganization can rise above the staff in point of 
importance.” 

“The serious evil of so-called ‘mass education’ 
is not in the mere fact of numbers but in the 
warped view-point of the institutions that be- 
come their victims: their standardized system of 
teaching and administration, with mechanical 
measures for selection, promotion and rewarding 
the teacher, with mechanical measures for the 
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that these proposals can be put into effect only 
with the cordial cooperation of all partners in 
the educational system, whether local author 
ties, voluntary bodies, or teachers; and there is 





amcuv prestige, pleasant associations and good 
working prerequisites, such as library and lab- 
oratory facilities, it is certain that the institution 
which in calling its teachers lets its salary sched- 
ule stand in the way of making advantageous 
financial offers to the man it wants will soon slip 
into educational mediocrity. In most instances, 
the salary offered to attract a strong teacher has 
been conditioned only by the funds available. 
The institution pays what it must for the man it 
wants, and not one cent more or less.” 
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A total of 95 colleges, universities and tech- 
nical schools are listed as associated with the 
Carnegie Foundation. Of these, 47 are under 
hoth the free pension and the contractual annuity 


The subjects of the study, coming from homes 
of varying degrees of bilingualism but of similar 
social status, were the sons and daughters of 
Italian-born laborers. Although the degree of 
bilingualism prevailing within the homes could 
not be measured at the time, it was definitely 
known that each home was decidedly bilingual. 
The dialeets commonly spoken in the community 
are those which are spoken along the western 
coast of Italy south of Naples. 

The writer has administered, in June of each 
year, the Otis Self-Administering Test of Men- 
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Total expenditure, retiring allowances and pen- 
sions, 1906-35, $28,976,866. 
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and to remember directions necessary for the 
proper prosecution of the test. These several 
abilities demand the use and the comprehension 
of the English language. 

That the results might be less affected by the 
operation of spurious factors, chronological age, 
mental age and intelligence quotient for the older 
sibling were recorded to await the time when the 
younger sibling should have attained approxi- 
mately similar chronological age and should have 
advanced to the same grade level to which the 
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tive children are not, as a rule, urgently re- 
quired.” There may well be a difference of 
opinion about this; but of the need for increased 
residential provision there can be no doubt; nor 
can there be any hesitation in endorsing the view 
that in many industrial areas the provision of 
open-air day schools would be of the very great- 
est benefit to large numbers of children. 

It will be seen that the volume of improvement 
that can be effected without further legislation 
is, in total, very great. The board recognizes 
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that these proposals can be put into effeet only 
with the cordial cooperation of all partners in 
the educational system, whether local authori- 
ties, voluntary bodies, or teachers; and there is 
no doubt that such cooperation will be forth- 
coming. The board does not mention the school 
doctor or the medical profession in this eate- 
gory: nevertheless it can be assured that the 
profession, collectively and individually, will not 
be behindhand in lending its essential aid.—The 
British Medical Journal. 


REPORTS 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
TEACHING 

“THE possession of a doctorate or the multi- 
plication of trivial publications,” writes Dr. 
Walter A. Jessup, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
in the thirtieth annual report of the foundation, 
“has tended to blind those who are responsible 
for selecting, promoting and making comfortable 
the teaching staff [of our colleges and universi- 
ties] to the fact that personality is still an in- 
dispensable element in an institution’s effective- 
ness. Standardizing associations meant well in 
their pressure on colleges to increase the number 
of doctors on their staff. This has resulted all 
too frequently in an accumulation of colorless, 
superficial scholars who were quick to recognize 
that the likeliest road to promotion lay in the 
direction of ‘publication.’ 

“The fact is far too often overlooked that the 
most fruitful scholars and the finest teachers 
whom this country has produced, men and wo- 
men whose lives are reflected in institutional 
glory and alumni affection, have possessed quali- 
ties vastly finer than a flair for ‘publication.’ ” 

Dr. Jessup believes that “no mechanical reor- 
ganization ean rise above the staff in point of 
importance.” 

“The serious evil of so-called ‘mass education’ 
is not in the mere fact of numbers but in the 
warped view-point of the institutions that be- 
come their victims: their standardized system of 
teaching and administration, with mechanical 
measures for selection, promotion and rewarding 
the teacher, with mechanical measures for the 


selection, promotion and graduation of the stu- 
dent, mechanical measures for selecting and fab- 
ricating the material of instruction, mechanical 
measures for the process of teaching, a fixed 
number of exposures in the classroom, labora- 
tory and library. In these respects the small 
college has sinned as much, if not more, than the 
large institution, and with less reason. .. . 
“The history of American higher education,” 
says the report, “affords ample evidence of the 
fact that salaries paid and not salaries scheduled 
have had much to do with strength of teaching 
and scholarship in our higher institutions, espe- 
cially when regarded from the point of view of 
the migration of teachers. A strong university 
can only be built up by assembling a strong, 
contented faculty. In spite of attempts to abol- 
ish competition from many phases of American 
life, the fact remains that competition for the 
best of college teachers has been advantageous 
to both institutions and students on the one 
hand, and to the profession on the other. One 
of the principal factors in this competition has 
been advances in salary upon the changing of 
posts. Leaving out of consideration for the mo- 
ment prestige, pleasant associations and good 
working prerequisites, such as library and lab- 
oratory facilities, it is certain that the institution 
which in calling its teachers lets its salary sched- 
ule stand in the way of making advantageous 
financial offers to the man it wants will soon slip 
into educational mediocrity. In most instances, 
the salary offered to attract a strong teacher has 
been conditioned only by the funds available. 
The institution pays what it must for the man it 
wants, and not one cent more or less.” 
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A total of 95 colleges, universities and tech- 
nieal schools are listed as associated with the 
Carnegie Foundation. Of these, 47 are under 
both the free pension and the contractual annuity 
plans, 23 under the contractual annuity plan 
only and 25 under the free pension plan only. 
The contractual annuity plan is operated by the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of 
America, to which 143 universities, colleges and 
research organizations and their teachers and 
employees contribute premiums towards the pur- 
chase of deferred retiring annuity contracts. 

Salient faets concerning the retiring allow- 
ances and widows’ pensions of the foundation 
for the year ended June 30, 1935, are as follows: 

Total expenditure for retiring allowances and 
pensions, $1,831,131. 

Increase over year ended June 30, 1934, $55,519. 

New allowances and pensions begun, 127, a gain 
of three for the year. 

Retired teachers receiving new allowances, 86. 

Average amount of new allowances, $1,631. 

Widows receiving new pensions, 41. 

Average age of 86 teachers retired during 1934— 
35, 68. 

Average service of 83 teachers retired during 
1934-35, 36 years. 

Total allowances and pensions in force, 1,185. 

Total allowances granted during 1906-35, 2,328. 
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Total expenditure, retiring allowances and pen- 
sions, 1906-35, $28,976,866. 


Salient financial facts about the administra- 
tion of the foundation for the year ended June 
30, 1935, include the following : 


Face value of all investments, $30,807,044. 

Face value, permanent funds, $18,403,500, an 
increase of $30,500 over June 30, 1934. 

Proportions of investments of permanent funds, 
in bonds 98.64%, in preferred stocks 1.36%. 

Income received from all investments, $1,412,945. 

Current rate of income, 4.75%. 

Received from Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and disbursed for educational research proj- 
ects, $112,700. 

Paid on account of retiring allowances and 
widows pensions, $1,831,131. 

Paid on account of administration and publica- 
tion, $76,886. 

Paid on account of the Foundation’s research 
activities, $43,975. 

Grand total of disbursements, all 
$2,110,942. 


sources, 


Copies of this report and of any of the other 
publications of the foundation now in print may 
be had without charge on application by mail or 
in person, to the office of the foundation at 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


RESEMBLANCE OF BILINGUAL SIB- 
LINGS IN VERBAL INTEL- 
LIGENCE 

A stupy employing the method of correlation 
was made by the writer to determine the degree 
of correspondence which exists in intelligence 
quotients of bilingual siblings of the same racial 
group. 

The subjects of the study, coming from homes 
of varying degrees of bilingualism but of similar 
social status, were the sons and daughters of 
Italian-born laborers. Although the degree of 
bilingualism prevailing within the homes could 
not be measured at the time, it was definitely 
known that each home was decidedly bilingual. 
The dialeets commonly spoken in the community 
are those which are spoken along the western 
coast of Italy south of Naples. 

The writer has administered, in June of each 
year, the Otis Self-Administering Test of Men- 





tal Ability to sixth-grade children for the pur- 
pose of aiding junior high schools in classifying 
incoming seventh-grade pupils. The results are 
based entirely on the use of the thirty-minute 
limit of Form A of the Otis test. This form, 
like other forms, is primarily one of verbal in- 
telligenee, and requires the subject to recognize 
words and their meanings, to comprehend ques- 
tions, to reason and to select the right answer, 
and to remember directions necessary for the 
proper prosecution of the test. These several 
abilities demand the use and the comprehension 
of the English language. 

That the results might be less affected by the 
operation of spurious factors, chronological age, 
mental age and intelligence quotient for the older 
sibling were recorded to await the time when the 
younger sibling should have attained approxi- 
mately similar chronological age and should have 
advanced to the same grade level to which the 
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older sibling had advanced when tested. In this 
way it was possible to secure fifty-six pairs of 
siblings, half, boys, and half, girls. First-born 
brother was paired with second-born brother, 
and first-born sister with second-born sister. In 
no pairing was the difference in chronological 
ages greater than eight months. 

Two examples may serve to make clear the 
manner of pairing. Subject A, first-born girl, 
was tested in June, 1928, at the completion of 
sixth grade. Her chronological age was 11-4; 
mental age, 9-0; and, I.Q., 81. She was paired 
with her sister, the second-born, who was tested 
in June, 1934, at the completion of sixth grade. 
The younger sister’s chronological age then was 
11-10; mental age, 10-3; and I.Q., 86. Subject 
B, first-born boy, was tested in June, 1928, at 
the completion of sixth-grade work. His chrono- 
logical age then was 12-4; mental age, 10-6; and 
1.Q., 85. The younger brother, second-born, 


was in sixth grade in June, 1930. At that time 
his chronological age was 12-0; mental age, 9-7; 
and I.Q., 80. 

Thirty-six children were also paired with a 
like number of unrelated children of identical 
sex from the same racial group. 

The comparison of sibling and unrelated pairs 


is given below. 
TABLE I 


THE MEAN AND STANDARD DEVIATION OF C.A., M.A. 
AND I1.Q. Of SIBLING AND UNRELATED PAIRS 








C.A. M.A. 1.Q. 
N Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S8.D. 





Younger 

ber : 

(a) Sibling . 10.6 1.84 
(b) Unre- 

lated ... 36 12. d 10.5 1.83 
Older member : 

(a) Sibling . 56 10.2 1.51 

10.2 1.51 


mem- 
87.6 16.38 
87.5 16.62 
83.6 14.11 
(b) Unre- 
lated ... 36 84.2 14.20 
Difference  be- 
tween old 
and young: 
(a) Sibling . 
(b) Unre- 
lated ... 





The method of double-entry pairing or intra- 
class correlation used by Sims! was also used in 
this study. The coefficient of correlation ob- 
tained by Pearson product-moment method for 
siblings paired after this manner was .64 + .04. 
For unrelated children paired after this manner 


1V. M. Sims, Jour. Educ. Psychol., 22: 
1931. 


56-65, 
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the coefficient of correlation obtained by the 
Pearson method was .44+ .06. Coefficients re. 
ported in other studies summarized by Hildreth? 
hover around .50. By using the double-entry 
method of pairing, Sims' found a coefficient of 
40 + .04 for 203 pairs of siblings and a coefii- 
cient of .29 + .04 for 203 pairs of unrelated chil- 
dren. 

That the coefficients of this study are fairly 
high may be seen readily. Nothing new is added 
to our knowledge of the extent the environment 
is responsible for the size of the I.Q. on a verbal 
test, but the results demonstrate most reliably 
that correspondence in verbal intelligence which 
one may expect to find in children of this 
environment and racial group. 

Harry SEGNER Hii 

CARROLL ROBBINS ELEMENTARY 

ScHOOL 
TRENTON, N. J. 


2G. H. Hildreth, Teachers College Contrib. Educ., 
No. 186, pp. 65, 1925. 
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All the Children. Thirty-seventh Annual Report 
of the Superintendent of Schools, City of New 
York. School Year 1934-1935. Pp. 133. Tllus- 
trated. Board of Education, New York. 

BRADBURY, DoroTtHy E. and others. Nursery School 
Education. Pp. 139. National Association for 
Nursery Education, Institute of Child Welfare, 
University of Minnesota. $0.75. 

CoLe, LueLLaA. Psychology of Adolescence. Pp. 
xvi+503. Farrar and Rinehart. $3.00. 

Corpts, ANNA D. The New Path to Reading; My 
Next Book One. Pp. viii+173. Illustrated. 
$0.64. The New Path to Reading; My Second 
Primer. Pp. vi+126. $0.52. Ginn. 

Graded List of Books for Children. 
American Library Association. $1.75. 

JERSILD, ARTHUR T. and SyLvia F. BIENSTOCK. 
Development of Rhythm in Young Children. 
Child Development Monograph No. 22. Pp. vi+ 
97. Teachers College, Columbia University. 

KALLEN, MirR1AM. A Primary Teacher Steps Out. 
A guide to progressive education, integrating pre- 
and primary teaching. Pp. 241. Lothrop. 
2.00. 

KANDEL, Isaac L., Editor. Educational Yearbook 
of the International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. 649. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. $3.70. 

ROSENGARTEN, WILLIAM. Choosing Your Life 
Work. Pp. xxiii+353. Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $2.50. 

Selected References in Education, 1935. Supple- 
mentary Educational Monograph. Pp. ix +198. 
University of Chicago, $0.90. 

SLADE, SAMUEL and Louis MarGouis. Mathematics 
for Technical and Vocational Schools. Second 
Edition. Pp. 517. Illustrated. Wiley. $2.50. 
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